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HEY read the edi- 
torial in HARD- 
WARE AGE and 
forthwith followed 
the advice. As a re- 
sult the National 
Hardware Stores, 
Inc., did a_ great 
business in its stores. 
It is an interesting 
story well to!d. Page 
71. 
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RECORD made 

and broken in 
Greenville, S. C., on 
the sale of furnaces 
is told in “Getting 
‘All Het Up’ Over 
Furnaces” that 
appears on page 75 
of this issue. You 
can follow some ex- 
cellent advice in this 
story. 
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UR friends’ the 
Traveling Sales- 
men can profit by 
reading two articles 
especially written for 
them. One of them 
is on page 78 and the 
other on page 81 and 
both of them written 
by men who travel 
in the _ hardware 
field. 


In This I. 
n [his Issue ae 
worth more than 
just orange juice and 
coloring. The Linds- 
ley Hardware store, 
Orange, N. J., have 
a P squeezed some great 
The Mark Down That Brought Business. by Edwin asain , 
‘A. H 71 business from the 
J unger oP four towns during 
Getting “All Het Up” Over Furnaces the last year. The 
The Qualities That Make Real Salesmen adventure is on page 
Making the Oranges More Productive. . 79. 
Downes 
Consider the Circus, You Traveling Men 
How Women Choose a Hardware Store .... -. 8 


Show Card Writing for the Beginner. by Joseph Ber- 


tram Jowitt 8 NJO Man _— under- 
stands women, 


not even Jurgen, the 

mdénstrous clever fel- 

low. However you 

Regular Departments pc ee 

of what kind of 

ee P hardware store they 

Editorial Comment . like from the tale 

Washington Letter that is told on* page 

Publicity for the Retailer é 82 of this very issue 
Market Report on Trade Conditions of Hardware, 

Iron and Steel 9F 


New Goods and Novelties 

Motor Accessories ANOTHER editorial 
Notes of the Retail Hardware Trade .. ; filled with rea! 
merchandising logic 
appears on page 87 
of this issue. Our 
most read _ depart- 
ment has received 
much favorable com- 
ment during the past 
Thomas F. Oliver Dead ewes teen few months #0 Write 
Many Notables at Philadelphia Meeting ..... ‘ us what you think 
Coming Hardware Conventions were é too. 

Business Quiz 


Special Features 
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Current News and Miscellaneous 
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Cut full size of 34 x 31-inch 


Are You Ready for It? 


A season of great building activity means a season of steady and big sales in builder's 
hardware. It is just ahead of us now for the country is still several million homes short. 


Are you ready—are you going to get a good healthy slice of this business? If not, you 
should be,—and what's more you can. 


Tie up to the National Line. The line that architects highly endorse; that contractors 
and builders are glad to specify; that mechanics approve of and like to work with;—and 
the line that is always sure to please the home owner himself. 


National Builder's Hardware is Nationally advertised in all the leading architectural, con- 
tractor and building trades papers. 


Every new house built requires several dozen door butts; houses being remodeled, and 
numerous replacements in others, means many more sales. 


National No. 500 Butts will meet the most exacting demands,—and they are made in 9 
different sizes to meet all requirements. Furnished in any finish desired. 


Come to National for Builder's Hardware. Remember we supply you direct. 


National Mfg. Company 


Sterling, Ill. 
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The Mark Down That Brought Business 





The decline came and for a 
little while things looked sort 
of glum. The bottom was 
falling out of the market and 
on every side was the talk 
about the “Buyers’ Strike.” 
However it was no time to sit 
around and cry about spilled 
nails. The National Hard- 
ware Stores, Inc., read an edi- 
torial in this publication and 
acted accordingly. And here 
is unfolded the tale of what 
happened. Compare it with 
what you did in this crisis. 
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HARDWARE caupasy: or’ THE 


NATIONAL HARDWARE CT ORES ai 
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The National Hardware Stores, Inc., Followed the 
Advice of HARDWARE AGE and Boosted Its Sales 
When Other Stores Were Loudly Complaining 


was the title of a full-page 

editorial in HARDWARE AGE 
of December 2 that strongly im- 
pressed W. A. McFadden, president, 
National Hardware Stores, Inc., and 
he forthwith answered the ques- 
tion. It was the spark that set 
loose a slashing sales campaign in 
the five stores of the National Hard- 


“6 A RE You Playing the Game?” 


By EDWIN A. HUNGER 


ware Stores, Inc., located in Os- 
wego, N. Y.; Batavia, N. Y.; Troy, 
N. Y.; Pottsville, Pa., and Hazelton, 
Pa. “How We Broke the Buyers’ 
Strike” might well be the title of 
this campaign, which resulted in 
such a huge success and is proof 
positive that if the dealer is willing 
to play the game as suggested in 
the above-mentioned editorial, the 
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buyer is willing to play, too. 

With sales to be conducted -in 
five stores at one time, the man- 
agers of the various stores were 
called into headquarters in New 
York City shortly before the first 
of the year and a sales policy pro- 
mulgated and quotas set. Plans 
and layouts for advertisements, 
cards, placards, goods display and 
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The National Hardware Stores, Inc., are specializing in moving stocks as quickly as possible. 
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You will see signs enouyh 


in these stores and aisles tables are also utilized very profitably 


the thousand and one details that 
go with a widespread sale were also 
worked out. It was to be a major 
assault, not only in regard to rad- 
ical cut in prices, but also in the 


Just one little reminder to the salesmen hanging up on a door but what a powerful message it sends home. 
ging Uz Pp g 


Question Go Unanswered.” It is a whole sermon on salesmanship in itself 


biff-bang methods of letting those 
cuts and the reasons therefor be 
known. Buying people were on 
strike, it was argued, because they 
were sore at the other fellow: the 


manufacturer, but mainly the mer- 
chants, who, from the public’s point 
of view, were not playing the game. 

The assault then, first of all, had 
to deal with this attitude. To ac- 


7 NO QUESTION 
ree UNANSWERED 








“Let No 
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AND OVER 














It seems that the question of whether to price goods plainly is well an- 


More signs telling the customers the prices. 
The signs are clear and to the point, which is everything 


swered in this illustration. 


complish this, large space in the were to be based on prospective re- tisements. The following plain 
newspapers was utilized to tell of placement values rather than on_ statement contained in this adver- 
this progressive policy of National what had been paid for the goods. tisement went right to the heart 
Hardware Stores, Inc. Emphasis “A Policy That Affects You Now” of things and helped much to 
was placed in all copy that prices was the title of one of these adver- bring the people to the stores and 





Small articles move quickly if they are pushed hard enough. The ten-centers can be turned over and over during twelve 
months. Did you notice the little sign on the left, “Watch Our Constantly Changing Tables”? 
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unloosen their purse _ strings: 

We have on hand a stock of 
goods, bought at various times— 
some of them at peak prices. To 
encourage buying now, all of 
these goods will be offered—ir- 
respective of what they cost us— 
at the price you can afford to pay. 

This will be the first and, per- 
haps, the only opportunity you 
will have to obtain needed hard- 
ware and houseware of all de- 
scriptions at the figures with 
which you were familiar before 
we entered the war. 

Everything in our store WILL 
BE REDUCED. Goods will be 
PRICED TO SELL. The loss 
which we are willing to pay for 
your co-operation in a concerted 
effort to keep factories running 
and the cost of necessary goods 
from going higher. 

You gain in what the results 
of this sale will enable us to do 
for you. The disposal of our 
present stock will put us in 
shape to follow the market in 
purchases—and to give our cus- 
tomers immediately every advan- 
tage the market offers. 

In other words, the National 
Hardware Stores, Inc., went out to 
play the game and win—and win 
they did. So far as they were con- 
cerned, the buyers’ strike became a 
myth, and it was such simply be- 
cause they played the game. 

The policy sale, as it might be 
called, continued throughout the 
month of January. All the acces- 
sories of a bang-up sale, such as 
price cards, tags, signs, streamers, 
window decorations, etc., were pro- 
vided in necessary profuseness to 
allow for frequent change. In some 
of the stores central glass cases 
were removed and bargain tables 
substituted. For the smaller items 
knockdown pasteboard boxes were 
used and placed on top of cases, 
where they were in plain view and 
where the goods they contained 
could be easily seen and handled. 
Some idea of these methods can be 
gained from the illustrations ac- 
companying this article. In a gen- 
eral way the streamers dwelt upon 
matters of policy, while the cards 
stated prices. “Let no questions 
go unanswered,” “Watch our con- 
stantly changing tables” and “This 
is our season of changing prices” 
were some of the suggestive state- 
ments on the streamers. 


The Special Table 
An interesting innovation was 
the daily special. Certain goods 
were subject to further reduction 
for one day and were placed on 
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display on a special table and in 
one section of a window. A big 
sign, announcing the special for the 
day, was also part of this special 
goods window . display. Daily 
changes in window displays were 
made during the sale and frequent 
changes in the streamers, which 


were posted along the top of the 





A Policy That 
Affects You-Now! 


Although most lines of goods are short— 
not enough in stock to meet normal demand 
—still factories are going idle because people 
are not buying. 

Their excuse is that “prices are too high.” 

If the present policy of “no buying” is carried to the extreme, it 
means not only that the public are going to economize themselves 
out of work, but that, with more shops shut down, greater short- 
age will result, and prices will be higher than ever 

None of us can afford to have that happen 


You Are Vitally Concerned 
in This 


We are not wholly disinterested in this matter—AND YOU 
CANNOT BE! 

More goods have got to be sold, and sold soon, or many factories 
will have to quit for want of orders for spring shipment 

This means greater scarcity of goods you must have eventu- 
ally—and famine prices! 

The wheels of Business must be made to turn—now. YOU— 
THE CONSUMER—are a necessary part of the machinery, and 
we want your co-operation, even if we have to pay for it. 


What We Propose to Do With 
Your Assistance 


We have on hand a stock of goods, bought at various times— 
some of them at peak prices. To encourage buying now, ALL of 
these goods will be offered—irrespective of what they cost us— 
at the price you can afford to pay. 

This will be the first, and perhaps the only, opportunity you will 
have to obtain needed Hardware and Houseware of all descriptions 
AT THE FIGURES WITH WHICH YOU WERE FAMILIAR 
BEFORE WE ENTERED THE WAR 

EVERYTHING in our store WILL BE REDUCED. Goods 
will be PRICED TO SELL. The loss _ we shall take on many 
of them is the price we are willing to pay for your co-operation in 
a concerted effort to keep the factories running and the cost of 
necessary goods from going higher. 

We will place our orders with the Manufacturers for new goods 


as fast as you take those we have on band. 


You Win Coming and Going 

Your first advantage comes in the opportunity to buy needed 
goods at prices unheard of since the early days of the war. 

You gain again in what the results of this sale will enable us 
to do for you. The disposal of our present stock will put us in 
shdpe to follow the market in our purchases—and consequently in 
our sales—and to give our customers immediately every advantage 
the market offers. 

In other words, your assistance now will enable us to give you 
the full benefit of any favorable future changes in market condi- 
tion: give it fret! 


Sweeping General Price Reductions 
Special Daily Sub-Reductions 


While prices will te generally reduced 
throughout the store, SPECIAL FUR- 
THER REDUCTIONS will be made 
each day, FOR ONE DAY ONLY. 

The general reductions will apply the 
whole sale through—the SPECIAL 
DAILY SACRIFICE only for the day 
advertised. 

These Daily Special Reductions 
will be limited to certain goods— 
the entire stock has already been 
marked at practically “Customer's 
Prices.” 





TO-MORROW'S 
SPECIAL 
REDUCTION 


The Daily Spe- 
cials will be an- 
nouriced m small 
ads like this. 

Watch the News- 
papers! 

TO-MORROW 

ONLY 











To give our clerks opportunity to arrange govds fur these 
Special Sales, store will open each morning at NINE O'CLOCK. 


NATIONAL HARDWARE STORES, Inc. 


OSWEGO,N.Y. HAZLETON, PA. 
BATAVIA,N.Y. POTTSVILLE, PA. 
TROY, N.Y. 











Big ads, much larger than this, ap- 
peared in the daily papers an- 
nouncing the sweeping reductions 


glass cases. A frequent subject 
for streamers was “Watch the Pa- 
pers for Our Daily Specials.” 
Newspaper copy, store signs and 
streamers, window displays and in- 
terior table displays were thus tied 
together and presented a solid sell- 
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ing argument repeatedly hammered 
home to the prospective buyer. An 
incessant dinning home of the fact 
that each day there was a new spe- 
cial soon accomplished its purpose. 
People succumbed to the attractive 
offers; they bought in quantities. 
So much so, in fact, that the five 
stores during January, 1921, more 
than doubled their sales over those 
of January, 1920. And this in face 
of the fact that most retail hard- 
ware stores reported a heavy slump: 
in sales last January. 

An interesting sidelight of these 
sales is that some of them were 
on out-of-season goods. Screens, 
for instance, were included in the 
specials and, even though sold in 
January, months before fly-time, 
they were purchased in goodly vol- 
ume —a convincing fact that the 
National stores had secured the 
confidence of the buying public to 
such an extent as to induce them 
to satisfy needs months ahead of 
time. 

With the experience of the policy 
sale in all stores as a basis, the 
National people then went a step 
further and tried out a still more 
intensive special sale at their Potts- 
ville store. This sale, which lasted 
from February 25 to March 8, fol- 
lowed the policy sales in general 
aspect, but was still more spec- 
tacular and dominating. The whole 
store was decorated with orange 
and red streamers and signs and 
price tags, and all goods were dis- 
played out in the open, where they 
could be easily inspected and easily 
purchased. For the purpose pyra- 
mid shelves for the tin and alu- 
minum ware, cardboard boxes, pre- 
viously mentioned, and even a sort 
of butcher’s rack, on the hooks of 
which were hung axes, blankets, 
sleighbells, etc., were used to bring 
the goods out in the open, where, 
figuratively, one might say, they 
talked for themselves. 


The Ads That Were Read 


In keeping with this type of sale 
a double-page newspaper spread 
was run, entitled: “Our Policy 
Sale: Will Sell Out, Not to Quit 
Business, But to Stay in Business.” 
This advertisement then went on 
to say, in bold-face type that spread 
clear across the two pages: “In 
selling a stock to-day there is no 
such thing as profit. It’s just a 
short cut to taking the minimum 
loss and starting all over again on 
the new market basis in order to be 
able to sell and buy at prevailing 
prices.” Straightforward enough, 
that statement, and entirely con- 
vincing. 





| Getting “All Het Up” Over Furnaces 











Down South in Greenville, S. C., the Jones Hardware 
Co. Decided That the Pipeless Heaters Could Be Sold 
So They Learned How and Then Sold Carloads of Them 


AGICIANS easily produce 
M live rabbits from empty 

hats, unfold hundreds of 
yards of colored paper from the very 
air and change void space into flower 
pots. 

But business is not magic. ‘Get- 
ting something for nothing” is 
easy for the art of legerdemain, 
but such practices find no room in 
merchandising. It takes hard 
knocks, not a mere baton, to pro- 
duce business where business has 
never been before. Deft hands can 
cause an “ace” to jump from the 
deck of cards, but something else 
is needed to secure an “ace” in re- 
tail selling. 

How big is the burden of un- 
wisely chosen merchandise, espe- 
cially such larger items as wash- 
ers, cleaners, furnaces, ties, etc.? 
What is the handicap of identifica- 
tion with a line of inferior make 
or “watery” factory co-operation? 
Why will some business men ex- 
pect magic-like success with spe- 
cialties, when the line is not right, 
or; possibly, not energetically mer- 
chandised? 

It is no longer necessary for any 


hardware man to add to his stock 
a single important item the success 
of which has any element of doubt. 
The kind and fullness of factory 
co-operation may be easily ascer- 
tained before the initial order is 
signed. The quality, durability and 
salability of the line may be found 
out, should be found out, before 
the first shipment comes into the 
store. 

Too many merchants — in every 
branch of retailing — have tied-up 
capital in big items that move all 
too slowly. As a result they not 
only forfeit the use of this impor- 
tant investment, but deprive them- 
selves of the welcome profits which 
a different, more aggressive line 
would bring them. Little wonder, 
either, for there are a thousand 
things in a hardware store that 
were not stocked a few years ago, 
and in adding these new goods it 
has been natural that some “lem- 
ons” would have been garnered 
with the golden fruit. 


Taking the Bitter With the Sweet 


In the earlier days of all manu- 
facturing many “botches” are made 
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and marketed, and the alert hard- 
ware man—never slow to add new 
stocks—naturally has had to take 
some of the bitter with the sweet. 

Illustrating the success which at- 
tends “the right line, sold right,” 
is the expefience of the Jones 
Hardware Co., Greenville, S. C., in 
branching out into the pipeless fur- 
nace field. Paul C. Kay, the secre- 
tary, tells the story most interest- 
ingly: : 

“In January, 1919, with A. L. 
Jones as a partner, we bought the 
hardware stock of Gilreath-Dur- 
ham, Inc. Both of us were sales- 
people and planned all our new 
venture after working hours. One 
day we were ‘phoned to come over 
and meet the man who would sell 
us stoves, ranges and first-grade 
heaters. We found that Gilreath- 
Durham, Inc., had a practical stove 
repairer and setter and we would 
take him over with the business. 
It came to light that this man, 
without factory aid, had erected 
two pipeless furnaces. Up to that 
minute neither Jones nor myself 
had ever even seen a pipeless fur- 
nace.” (That was about two years 
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ago; soon afterward fifteen pipeless 
furnaces were sold in a month.) 
But let Mr. Kay proceed with his 
story of business building: 

“We were satisfied that the pipe- 
less furnace ‘was tip-top merchan- 
dise and that we would get the 
right kind of treatment from the 
factory in advertising and selling 
co-operation. So we plunged in. 
We bought four pipeless furnaces 
and set out to do something the 
other hardware folks were not do- 
ing in this vicinity. We have made 
some tidy profits, too, and it goes 
back, I am certain, to getting the 
goods right and getting them from 
a manufacturer who gives practical 
and complete co-operation. Those 
four furnaces surely crowded our 
basement. We simply had to have 
some of the room they filled up, so 
we set up one of them for heating 
our store. Along with this ship- 
ment—it was a big one, too, in 
bulk and represented a big finan- 
cial investment for a new concern 
—along with it came a big lot of 
first-rate advertising matter. It 
was the sort of stuff that makes 
folks buy.” (Some of the printed 
matter which factories furnish fails 
to land business, but most of it is 
impotent simply because the dealer 
does not formulate a plan and put 
these pleasing, effective, expensive 
—for the manufacturer — printed 
salesmen to work for them.) “Well,” 
Mr. Kay continues, ‘“‘we decided to 
use this powerful printed matter. 
Our stenographer mailed it out to 
our customers. Within two days 
in comes a man to look at the fur- 
nace as a result of the descriptive 
matter sent out. 


Help From the Maker 

“Now imagine,” says Mr. Kay, as 
he smiles in recollection, “imagine 
trying to talk furnace to that kind 
of a shopper when really we knew 
just ‘next to nothing about one. 
But a happy thought struck us. The 
salesman told us a factory expert 
was coming on to help us. So we 
shielded our ignorance, told our 
prospect the few points we had 
been instructed to tell and got him 
to fill out the easy floor plan that 
is a feature of the maker’s co- 
operation. We knew the expert 
was coming, and realized it was 
diplomacy to wait for him and try 
to land the business when he got 
on the job. 

“The expert came the moment he 
knew we had a live prospect. We 
sold him—the customer—it seemed 
like big business. Before he left 
he told us the church he attended 
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needed better heating, and soon 
afterward we landed the order, and 
that church job has been a big ad- 
vertising boost for us. That left 
one furnace and the season was 
up to September 15. We figured it 
would be too late to get in any 
more furnaces for that year, so we 
sat quiet.” 

That quiet was disturbed by the 
arrival of the factory salesman, 
who asked Mr. Kay and Mr. Jones 
to co-operate on a _ special one 
week’s drive on the furnaces and 
the entire line of ranges, stoves, 
etc. It took no urging, because 
these two “new” hardware men 
were mighty much pleased with the 
money they had made from the fur- 
nace installations and thoroughly 
satisfied with the co-operation and 
practical helpfulness which they 
got from the factory. So the “big 
week” was staged. 


Putting It Over 


More help from the manufacturer 
put over that week and put it over 
with a biff, bang. Invitations, dem- 
onstration posters, newspaper cuts, 
copy and _ souvenirs — everything 
needed to tell the “special week” 
news to Greenville came along, and 
the Jones Hardware Co. made ju- 
dicious use of them. “No, no,” says 
Kay with emphasis; ‘‘we did not 
dump them into the waste paper 
basket. We put the material to 
work. And it ‘captured the cher- 
ries.’ The direct-mail pieces went 
to the postoffice with stamps on 
them and the newspaper copy went 
into the paper. The pipeless fur- 
nace was a new thing for Green- 
ville’s 25,000 people—most of them 
thought it was folly to try to heat 
a house with one register. But 
they came to see. And fifteen of 
them bought. 

“By now October 15 had come. 
The demonstrator wired the fac- 
tory to ship us a car of furnaces— 
rush ahead of other orders if pos- 
sible. It.took 30 days to get them, 
but that was some good service 
from the factory in those times of 
congested, ‘never-does-come’ freight 
movement. Even now we did not 
have the most efficient preparation 
for selling throughout the year, so 
we selected one of the firm to learn 
the furnace business from A to etc. 
About that time the factory sug- 
gested sending a man to headquar- 
ters to see how the goods were 
made and get the construction story 
of the furnace. He went. And how 
he can sell furnaces now! That 
sort of investment in time and in- 
terest surely does ‘cash the cou- 
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pons.’ The factory paid the expenses 
of the man while they trained him. 

“In less than four months he sold 
several cars of furnaces. His en- 
thusiasm, knowledge and spirit put 
over the furnace idea for us in a 
wonderful way, and it would never 
have been possible unless there had 
been the right kind of backing 
from the start and all the way 
through by the maker. We gave 
him free rein, and he hired the 
men to excavate the cellars under 
older houses, etc. The thing proved 
to be a big one and is surely one 
of the mainstays of our entire 
sales.” 

Notice this statement of Mr. 
Kay: ‘We have never let down on 
using the helps and aid of the man- 
ufacturer. We use his advertising 
and his services all the time and 
they continue to get business 
for as.” 


Be Sure You Are Being “Backed Up” 


First off, one deduces from Mr. 
Kay’s sparkling narration of the 
great success the Jones Hardware 
Co. has had with furnaces; first off, 
one concludes that getting the right 
goods is essential. Then, he tells 
us, get them from the factory that 
has the plan and the spirit for 
effective co-operation, and after 
that retailers should use the helps 
provided. 

“Tie up with a maker of washers, 
furnaces or any other bulky item 
who puts on the market a tip-top 
article,” says Mr. Kay, “and inves- 
tigate to see that he actually backs 
you up. Then do your part. That’s 
the secret of successful selling of 
big merchandise.” 

Why should any retailer have 
dead stocks in such lines now? 
Either it is his or the manufac- 
turer’s fault. If the manufacturer’s, 
he should “get on the job” or ex- 
pect to lose the retailer. If it is 
falling down through failure to use 
the help the manufacturer gives, 
then someone else should listen to 
the Big Ben and spring out of the 
bed of few sales into the hustle of 
real business. 

Dealers handling Royal self-heating 
irons will be interested to know that 
the Royal Self Heating Iron Co., Big 
Prairie, Ohio, has prepared a complete 
line of attractive “Selling Helps.” 


Effective May, 1921, the Chicago 
office of Wiebusch & Hilger, Ltd., New 
York, will be located at 9 South Clinton 
Street. This branch is in charge of 
W. E. Eastman. Increase in the com- 
pany’s business in the West necessl- 
tated the taking of these new quarters. 
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The Jones Hardware Co., Greenville, S. C., first learned the furnace thoroughly and then told the customers about it. It 
proved successful 





You'd be surprised how well stoves sell at this very season of the year. It’s only a matter of advertising and knowing the 
product you sell 





The Qualities That Make Real Salesmen 


ERY few people are born with 
the natural qualifications for 
success; with most people 

these are acquired by hard, per- 
sistent effort. In fact, if you look 
over the successes that you know 
of you will find that many started 
with some kind of a handicap— 
physical, mental or financial. They 
succeeded because the handicap 
made it necessary for them to do 
a harder day’s work at the begin- 
ning than the man who was en- 
dowed with the so-called natural 
qualifications for success, and the 
habits thus formed became a fixed 
and regular part of their lives. 

If there is any virtue in our be- 
lief that by our own efforts and 
hard work and hard study we can 
acquire a greater margin of suc- 
cess, surely we can apply the same 
doctrine to the men whom we em- 
ploy. 

There is one thing about all men 
that, of course, is a primary requi- 
site—they must be absolutely hon- 
est and reliable. Without this 
qualification there is no use in fig- 
uring on any improvement. You 
cannot build except on a _ solid 
foundation. Assuming that we and 
the men have this very necessary 
qualification, we can make some 
study of the things that are going 
to help us succeed. 

No man can be a success if he 
feels that when he starts to work 
he has acquired sufficient knowl- 
edge to carry him through life, nor 
can any man, when he secures a 
job, feel that having accomplished 
this he can drift along easily to 
bigger and better jobs and to final 
success. Not only must he work 
hard, but he must at all times study 
his business. He must study the 
ways and means of improving him- 
self and he must be constantly re- 
viewing what he has already 
learned. 

Now, particularly, is the time for 
this study. Now, because it is the 
hardest time to sell and because 
it is the poorest time it is the best 
time. If for no other reason than 
because we must, we will learn now. 
When things were going good we 
did not feel the same urge that we 
do now. We were too busy enjoy- 
ing the benefits of a mediocre suc- 
cess to study the fundamentals of 
real success. This same thing is 
true, both of employers and em- 
ployees. For the very same reason, 
if we now undertake our tasks and 


Recently, in Detroit, Jo- 
seph P. Glaser, sales man- 
ager of the Chamberlin 
Metal Washer Strip Com- 
pany, delivered a fine talk on 
“Salesmanship.” It is the 
most comprehensive talk we 
have ever published in 
Hardware Age. 


find that by hard work and real 
study we can begin to climb, we 
will be in better position to reap 
the benefits of business when the 
so-called depression is over with. 


The Importance of the Sales Force 


The sales force is, of course, the 
life blood of any business, and it 
is essential that the men be well 
trained in all qualifications for suc- 
cess. 

In a recent study made by the 
Salescraft Club of Detroit letters 
were sent to 125 Detroit business 
men in all walks of life, asking 
them to state the characteristics 
which they looked for in salesmen. 
There were forty-four different 
businesses represented in the re- 
plies. When tabulated, the replies 
were divided into seven primary 
qualifications, and in the order of 
the number of replies they were as 
follows. 

. Knowledge of the Business. 
. Appearance. 

. Personality. 

. Sincerity. 

. Courtesy. 

. Conciseness. 

. Enthusiasm. 

If there is any one thing that in- 
fluences adversely the sale of any 
product it is the salesman who is 
not well informed, and the most se- 
rious mistake that any of us make 
is trying to sell an article that we 
are not 100 per cent sold on our- 
selves. How can we sell an article 
unless we know all about it? 

I have personally called in a 
good many stores and found sales- 
men trying to tell me of certain 
products that I have been ac- 
quainted with for fifteen or twenty 
years. I know they were making 
up their talk as they went along. 
I would rank “Knowledge of the 
Business” as the most important 
qualification for success in a sales- 
man. In fact, it is so self-evident 
that it is hardly worth taking time 
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to prove it, but it is interesting to 
know that it ranks first among the 
replies received from 125 business 
men of Detroit. 

APPEARANCE means cleanli- 
ness of person and attire. It means 
that any dress that particularly at- 
tracts attention is poor dress. 
Dress so that the customer never 
notices the clothes you have on. 
This means that you must not be 
overdressed or slovenly. A clean 
collar, shined shoes, clean shaven 
face, and well kept hair are inval- 
vable assets to appearance. 

No real salesman in a store, or 
soliciting outside, smokes or has 
the odor of stale tobacco about him 
when trying to sell. 

Appearance means, also, health— 
the kind of health that we can con- 
trol—the kind of health that is 
brought about by clean living, reg- 
ular habits and a certain amount of 
daily exercise. 

PERSONALITY means’ more 
your particular manner—the way 
you have of meeting people and 
looking them in the eye. You can 
educate yourself to shake a man’s 
hand firmly and momentarily and 
look him squarely in the eye, with- 
out staring, and people will like 
you better. Don’t make this too 
conscious or you will not act nat- 
ural—but, practice makes perfect. 

Talk and act in such a way that 
the customer will be impressed with 
the fact that you are telling the 
truth and representing each and 
every article just as it is. Lack of 
sincerity has probably caused the 
loss of more sales than any other 
reason. You cannot afford to raise 
in the customer’s mind the slightest 
doubt of the truthfulness of the 
statements made by you. You.can- 
not cultivate this qualification with- 
out sticking literally to the truth all 
the time. 

COURTESY is 


a qualification 
that is too seldom found in sales- 


men. Treat every customer as if 
he were the most important banker 
iu your city and you will make no 
mistake, because you will then try 
to use all the courtesy in your 
makeup. , 
CONCISENESS is also an attrib- 
ute found only in real salesmen. 
Tell what you have to say in as few 
sentences as possible. Practice 
selling each article a number of 
times until you can in the shortest 
space of time tell all there is about 
(Continued on page 104) 








Making the Oranges More Productive 











gressive hardware 


Here are 





Times change and so do pro- 
stores. 
the pictures of 
Lindsley’s in 1894 and as it 
looks to-day. You can imag- 
ine how it will look in 1950. 








The Store Meetings That Are Held at Lindsley’s, 
Orange, N. J., and How Every Man Becomes Better 
Able to Sell the Customers That Come Into the Store 


HE New Jersey Oranges have 
something of the Garden of 
Eden quality about them. Ask 

anybody who has seen them and 
you will be convinced that this is 
true. They are different and usu- 
ally larger than the oranges of 
other states. Neither California 
nor Florida can surpass New Jer- 
sey’s Oranges in variety or taste. 
There are four varieties — South 
Orange, West Orange, East Orange 
and just plain Orange. And if you 
ride west out of Newark a street- 
car sign will tell you that Lindsley’s 
is “The Hardware Store of the Or- 
anges.” 

: Lindsley’s would interest you. It 

1S something besides a hardware 

Store. It is an achievement. But 


By CHARLES DOWNES 


that is not all. It is an achieve- 
ment that still aspires to greater 
things. There are several things 
that would interest you at Linds- 
ley’s, things that save time and ef- 
fort, that reduce overhead and in- 
crease sales. In order that we may 
treat each proportionately we will 
tell about them separately and at 
different times. For the present 
we shall merely mention some facts 
about store meetings, about the 
two-days-a-week plan of canvassing 
prospective customers, about adver- 
tising and displays. 

Every other Thursday evening 
the sales force at Lindsley’s holds 
a store meeting. Frederick W. War- 
riner, store manager and secretary 
of the company, presides. At each 
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meeting a certain number of the 
salesmen are given assignments. 
One man will be asked to learn all 
the important points of interest 
about paint, so that at the follow- 
ing meeting he can tell the rest 
of the sales force what kinds and 
grades of paint are the most suit- 
able for specific purposes. He will 
discuss the general whys and 
wherefores of paint, so that any 
member of the sales force can wait 
on a paint customer intelligently 
and to the mutual benefit of the 
customer and the store. A general 
consideration of the suggestions 
that the speaker made will then 
take place, and the merits and de- 
merits of several retail sales talks 
will be discussed pro and con and 
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passed upon, so that each one of 
the Lindsley sales force will have 
the same fundamental knowledge 
to work on when selling a customer 
paint. In this way the chances of 
two or more salesmen giving a fre- 
quent customer conflicting infor- 
mation about the same kind of paint 
is almost entirely obviated. 


Every Salesman Is Well Informed 


This same idea is carried out in 
nearly every other line. Each 
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given special attention and promi- 
nence at all of these store meetings. 
At the present time even the most 
inexperienced salesman on_ the 
floor at Lindsley’s is competent to 
talk with sense and discretion 
about garden tools, hose, lawn 
mowers and general summer hard- 
ware. 

Probably one of the reasons why 
Mr. Warriner has had such success 
with his store meetings is because 
he keeps his sales force informed 
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ited the farms that nestle among 
the Orange hills and sold farming 
togls and equipment. Another man, 
whose specialty was seeds and fer- 
tilizer, preceded the tool salesman 
and took a number of substantial 
orders of a kind that few hardware 
firms are in the habit of handling. 

Salesmen visit new _ residents 
that move into Orange and learn 
something about the habits and re- 
quirements of the different mem- 
bers of the new family. If they 
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An interior view of Lindsley’s and one that shows you the reason for prosperity 


in charge of a specific 
or grouping of stock 
with which he is familiar. But it 
often happens that .the man in 
charge of the tool department, for 
instance, is busy with a customer 
and it is necessary for another 
salesman to serve one that is wait- 
ing. Although this second sales- 
man may not be as thoroughly fa- 
miliar with tools as the man in 
charge of that department, he is 
able, nine times out of ten, to serve 
his customer intelligently and also 
to answer a number of technical 
questions simply because of the 
knowledge acquired at the store 
meetings. 
Seasonable 


salesman is 
department 


articles are always 


about the condition of the firm’s 
business. He lays all of his cards 
on the table and insists that his 
salesmen do the same. It is also 
worth noting that the Lindsley 
salesmen work on a special salary, 
commission and profit-sharing ar- 
rangement. They: are justified in 
feeling that they are essentially a 
part of the firm. 


Developing the New Customer 


Lindsley’s does not wait for cus- 
tomers to come, but sends its sales- 
men out to develop new customers 
and to keep in touch with old ones. 
During the season before the spring 
planting the salesman most fa- 
miliar with agricultural tools vis- 


can’t sell father a lawn mower or 
some seed or a new snow shovel, or 
if they can’t sell mother a wash- 
ing machine or an icebox or some 
house-furnishing goods, they try 
automobile accessories and, if by 
any chance that fails, they'll get 
the “kid” sooner or later with base- 
ball goods, fishing tackle or some- 
thing in the sporting goods line. 
They don’t overlook anything 
that will mean more business. A 
short time ago a special notice 
went out through the mail announc- 
ing the opening of a new and com- 
pletely equipped repair department, 
and stating in attractive type that 
Lindsley’s sharpen skates, make 
(Continued on page 94) 








Consider the Circus, You Traveling Men 


~“IRCUSES are a_ constant 

C source of attraction to me. 

Perhaps, at my age I ought 
not to confess that such frivolity 
as a circus draws me from my desk, 
but the fact remains that I see all 
the circus parades and all the cir- 
cus performances that take place 
in this town. 

And when I go to a circus I want 
to go clean through it—from “Hot 
Dogs” to the “Grand Concert.” 

I start in at the corner of the lot, 
with a long glass of red lemonade 
—passing quickly to the popcorn 
man, and the taffy man, and with 
my pockets well filled with peanuts 
to feed the elephants, I make my 
way to the side show. 

It’s the last circus. that I at- 
tended that furnishes me with the 
subject for my letter to you to-day: 

When I arrived at the sideshow 
I made a careful examination of 
every banner because in no other 
way can one fully understand ana 
appreciate the wonders inside the 
tent. 

This particular sideshow adver- 
tised an “Educated Horse” that 
could all but talk—an “Educated 
Pig” that was supposed to have a 
better education than some people 
—an “Educated Monkey” that was 
guaranteed to be the missing fink. 

Armed with the “trimmings” 
that go to make one’s trip to a cir- 
cus successful, I paid for my ticket 
and entered the tent. 

The show man was just prepar- 
ing to exhibit the “Educated 
Horse.” 

Tapping the leg of the horse, he 
asked the animal how old he was. 
The horse stamped eight times with 
one of his right feet, which told us 
that he was eight years old. Next 
the horse was asked what date of 
the month it was, and he went over 
to some blocks and picked up one 
upon which was painted the date 
of the month. 

Next the educated pig was ex- 
hibited. He rolled a barrel about, 
on the platform. 

Now it was the Monkey’s turn 
and the trainer handed him a plug 
of tobacco. The monkey bit off a 
good generous .chunk—rolled it 
about in his month and spit at a 
box of sawdust and hit it squarely 
the first pop—did it better than I 
have seen some men do it. 

Then that show was over. 

Now, were those animals edu- 
cated? No! They were only 
trained. 


The big difference between 
education and training is 
well illustrated here by Mr. 
George M. Evenson and the 
Men on the Firing Line can 
well understand its mean- 
ing. Every Traveler should 


digest this carefully. 


Animals cannot be educated. 
They can be trained to do certain 
things when their surroundings are 
just as they were when they first 
learned to do the trick. 

Change the surroundings— 
change the location of that block 
and the horse could not find it. 
Change the location of that box of 
sawdust and the monkey would not 
spit in it. 

So it is with some men. They can 
be trained to do and to say certain 
things, but they cannot be “edu- 
cated.” 


Education vs. Training 


The difference between a trained 
salesman and an educated sales- 
man is right here: A trained sales- 
man can go out and get orders, pro- 
vided he finds a buyer in a certain 
place, in a certain state of mind 
and in dire need of the goods. He 
can be trained to say certain things 
in a certain way. He has no initia- 
tive. He does no planning of his 
own. If he does not sell goods, it’s 
the house’s fault, or the merchant’s 
fault. It’s some one’s fault other 
than his. 

If he has a bum day’s business, 
it’s the rotten territory he is on and 
he looks for a new pasture. His 
“training” does not admit of his 
discovering business. It must be 
on the surface or he can not get it. 
If the block that the educated horse 
is supposed to pick up, is covered 
with a paper, he cannot find it. He 
was not “trained” to do that. Like- 
wise, if the orders on a territory 
are under cover (and they usually 
are) the “trained” salesman can- 
not find them. He was not told to 
look under the cover. 

The “educated” salesman—the 
man who is _ self-developed, does 
not want a sales manager to put 
the words in his mouth that he is to 
use in soliciting business. He 
frames his own approach talk. If 
it doesn’t “get over” he has the 
ability to frame another and better 
one. 

He does not ask how much was 
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sold on a territory last year, ex- 
pecting that same volume of busi- 
ness to come to him as a heritage. 
He wants only to know the number 
of dealers and their credit stand- 
ing and the amount of business 
they do a year, and with that in- 
formation the educated salesman is 
competent to enter a territory 
produce results. ‘ 

The trained salesman, having 
been given the name or names of the 
old customers in a town, calls upon 
them and them only. The educated 
salesman calls on all the dealers 
whose business shows that they are 
prospects. 

The trained salesman sells the 
merchants that have been sold be- 
fore. 

The educated salesman opens new 
accounts and takes on new towns. 

The trained salesman does not 
travel or work Friday afternoon or 
Saturday. P 

The educated salesman works six 
full days a week and never has an 
idle moment. No man needs to be a 
“trained salesman” if he is one, he 
prefers to have it that way. 

All salesmen can be educated 
salesmen and all salesmen who 
make good in 1921 must be “edu- 
cated” salesmen. You can train 
animals to do certain things in a 
certain way, and once trained, they 
cannot do the trick in any other 
way. 


and 


An educated salesman is a self- 
educated man. He is flexible. He 
is yielding. His powers of percep- 
tion are so delicate that he senses 
out a business situation before a 
trained salesman knows that the sit- 
uation is before him. 

If you have had 
tendency to be a “trained sales- 
man” get out of the -habit at once. 
It’s a dangerous place to be. Be, 
instead, an educated salesman. 


the slightest 


Baltimore Club 

hardware was 
formed in Baltimore last week when a 
number of the leading wholesalers gath- 
ered at a local hotel and organized the 
Hardware Club of Baltimore. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President. 
George L. Irvin, president Carlin & 
Fulton Co.; vice-president, George N 
Groff, manager, William H. Cole & 
Sons, and secretary-treasurer, H. L. 
Worthington, sales manager, 
Robertson Lead Co. 

Only wholesalers will be eligible to 
become members of the club. It has 
been arranged for the organization to 
hold monthly luncheons. 


A new association 


James 





How Women Choose a Hardware Store 














The Neat Store Wins When It Comes to the Female 
Customers—Opinions of Successful Merchants on 
the Value of Improving the Interior Decorations 


of the city’s roaring, pound- 
ing traffic, the woman visitor 
to Chicago halted at the intersec- 


(CU ot the ott by the busy swirl 


tion of two throbbing streets. She 
desired to cross. But she was timid. 

Two men noted her plight. Both 
were equally capable of assisting 
her. Both were equally willing. 
Their gentlemanly proffers of aid 
reached her mind at one and the 
same time. Without a _second’s 
questioning she accepted the offer 
of one man. It was plainly notice- 
able she did not welcome the kind- 
ness of the other. 

Of ripe age and bearing, the 
stamp of well-set character, this 
woman was not the tool of romance. 
There was no choosing of handsome 
face, no preference of years be- 
tween the men. What was the psy- 
chology of this woman’s “no” to 
one man and her “yes” to the other? 
Why was one offer of service 
spurned and the other eagerly wel- 
comed? Later, opportunity was 
afforded to ask her, and this is her 
answer: 

“T did what any woman does un- 
der similar circumstances, I let my 
degree of confidence determine my 


choice. I am a business woman, 
selling merchandise to women. 
Years have taught me that busi- 
ness is based on confidence, and 
that women give or withhold con- 
fidence for reasons different from 
those which guide men. 

“I was impressed by one of those 
men because he had thé external 
evidences of being a_ successful, 
trustworthy business man; I was 
skeptical of the other because he 
seemed something of a failure. Nat- 
urally, I felt safer with the man 
whose clothes and manners showed 
plainly that he had risen above the 
common crowd.” 

Two stores, both well located, 
both well equipped with merchan- 
dise, both eager to win the patron- 
age of the women of the commu- 
nity, which will get the greater 
total of business? Experts agree, 
with this business woman, that the 
store which creates the greatest 
confidence in itself will reap the 
greater rewards. 

And women say they base confi- 
dence on factors to which many 
men are mainly blind. What are 
some of the things which hardware 
stores can do to win and retain 
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the confidence of women custom- 
ers? That question can best be 
answered by women and not by us 
mere men. 


The Reasons Why 


One conspicuously successful re- 
tail store asked, in connection with 
its monthly statements, 1000 women 
why they preferred that particular 
store. There were many reasons 
given, but no answer was more nu- 
merous than this: 

“We like your store because it 
is clean, neat and inviting.” 

There you have it! Women know 
what they desire and require in a 
store, and they have given the an- 
swer. The test, unquestionably, 
has universal application. Women 
shun or follow a store that has 
pleasing physical arrangements. 
Neatness, cleanliness and attrac- 
tiveness win customer confidence 
and customer dollars. 

One woman wanted to better the 
fixtures in her bathroom. She vis- 
ited shop after shop and found lit- 
tle difference in styles or prices in 
the goods she was interested in. 
She stepped into an inviting hard- 
ware store and made her selections 
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in a very few minutes. The pro- 
prietor, knowing her well, asked 
how she happened to buy of him 
rather than a plumbing shop. She 
answered, “Because a_ plumbing 
shop is so often a shop, and you 
have a store. The atmosphere of 
the shop was dirty and confusing. 
Here things are neat and pleasing.” 

Another woman says she always 
buys her aluminum ware at a hard- 
ware store a mile out of her way 
because it “looks so much better 
there.” The display is well ar- 
ranged and she finds greater pleas- 
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time ago.’—C. J. Watt, general 
manager, Smith & Winchester, 
Jackson, Mich. 

“A neat store is a growing 
store.”—Barrett Hardware Co., Jo- 
liet, Ill. 

“Dividend dollars always follow 
judicious store improvements.”— 
G. B. Churchill, Churchill Hard- 
ware Co., Galesburg, III. 

“Women often remark they like 
to trade in our store because it is 
as neat as their homes.” — Kurtz 
Hardware Co., Des Moines, Ia. 

“Keep your store smiling and 
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Cavanagh Bros. & Go. Move 


Cavanagh Bros. & Co., manufactur- 
ers’ representatives, have taken over 
the entire building at 89-91 Warren 
Street, New York City, and will occupy 
the greater portion of it, their business 
having developed to that extent. After 
May 1 they will be enabled to display 
their line to better advantage in their 
new display rooms. 


The Surf Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, manufacturer of the Surf 
electric clothes washers, has been taken 
over by the Sunbeam Domestic Appli- 














Here is excellent sampling and the case display is also handy for 


ure in her purchases where the 
goods look their best. 


From Prominent Merchants 


These brief expressions by prom- 
inent hardware merchants show 
that store fixtures and attractive 
arrangements catch the eye and 
win the confidence of women shop- 
pers: 

“We’ve never regretted a cent of 
the large expenditure we recently 
made to refixture our store.”— 
Frank Burke, Burke & Wright, 
Waukegan, III. 

“Our business gains reflect the 
wisdom of the extensive store im- 
provements we finished a_ short 


your customers will feel the same 
way.” —Stebbins Hardware Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 

“Unless a store shows its goods 
to the finest advantage it delib- 
erately robs itself of sales and 
profits."—D. Wray De Prez, De Prez 
Hardware Co., Shelbyville, Ind. 

Which is the better kind of a 
store—the one which women will 
turn to with preference and regard 
with confidence, or the kind that 
looks the failure? Which is usually 
shunned: the store that speaks 
success and quality through its ex- 
cellent arrangements, or the one 
which looks slipshod and “run 
down at the heel’? 


* both customer and salesmen 


ance Co., Evansville, Ind. It will move 
into the new daylight factory in Evans- 
ville some time in May. Thenewcompany 
will retain the trade name of “Surf.” 
The company will be under the active 
management of O. F. Fischedick, for- 
merly of the Surf Manufacturing Co. 
The change will enable the new com- 
pany to manufacture their product 
under more favorable conditions both 
as to additional capital and lower labor 
costs. Being centrally located, enjoys 
ideal shipping facilities. 


The Griffin Manufacturing Co., Erie, 
Pa., has reduced prices on bright steel 
butts, strap and tee hinges and hinge 
hasps 5 per cent. A reduction has also 
been made on ball tip butts. 





Show Card Writing for the Beginner 


By JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT 
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several letters recently from 

our readers who have been 
successfuily following these series 
and were particularly interested in 
learning the original poster-block 
alphabet, which was featured in the 
Spring Buying Number of HArp- 
WARE AGE. To comply with the fol- 
lowing request the writer has de- 


T department has received 


isa: me 


WnSK 


signed an equally simple lower- 
case alphabet to go with the upper- 
case or capital letters. 
Chowchilla, Cal., April 4, 1921. 
Mr. Joseph Bertram Jowitt, 
Care HARDWARE AGE. 
Dear Sir: 
In an article in the HARDWARE 
AGE for February, 1921, you fur- 
nished an original alphabet pos- 
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ter-block which I desire to try to 
use. However, in that issue no 
lower-case letters were given to 
go with above-mentioned alpha- 
bet, and I have never noticed any 
lower-case letters of this style in 
later articles. 

Would you please furnish me 
with these lower-case letters, 
also any instructions which you 
might have already prepared for 
a beginner in forming the letters 
of both the upper- and lower 
cases? I am employed in a hard- 
ware store and am greatly in- 
terested in mastering show-card 
writing. 

Very. truly yours, 
L. I. MOIR. 


We are always pleased to hear 
from our readers, and this depart- 
ment is glad to render any advice 
or personal instructions to all who 
are interested in learning show- 
card writing without incurring any 
further expense than a_ two-cent 
stamp. 

It Is An Easy Letter 


This poster-block alphabet is not 
intended for an ornamental or 
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Sutiheam 


li 





Qual ity 


Hand 
Iron 

















Seales. 


SR eels 3! 


"2arve 


Sue 
Waa 


Here is a card that makes a good impression on the passerby. It is easily read and well illustrated 
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is an ideal 
month to 


int 


ww : | 
Save the surface | 
and you save all" | | 


Either of these paint signs would be most seasonable at this 


graceful type. The one idea which 
prompted its construction was for 
simplicity and speed of execution. 
The student will notice that there 
are no perfectly straight lines used 
in the formation of any of the 
twenty-six letters, also there are no 
loops or perfect circles to make. 
Each letter is formed with a series 
of short, quick, stubby curved 
strokes. The spurs at the bottom 
of each letter should almost touch 
each other. Show-cards written in 
this type, if shaded in a light gray, 
blue or brown tint, like the ones 
illustrating this article, will pre- 
sent a very business-like appear- 
ance and are very easily read. 

It requires absolutely no “gift” 
to learn show-card writing, unless 
patience and perseverance might be 
classified as a “gift.” It was an 
entirely different proposition some 
twenty years ago, when show-cards 
were called “signs” and executed 
by sign painters in oil colors with 
camel’s-hair brushes. There were 
no show-card water colors or per- 
fect-stroke red sable brushes on 
the market those days, consequently 
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there was little or no chance for a 
novice to acquire this business as- 
set without some practical shop ex- 
perience, which, of course, was im- 
possible for anyone to think of 
unless they intended to give up 
their whole time and follow this 
line as a vocation. Everyone knows 
that this is the age of keen compe- 
tition, which means commercial 
progress and the show-card and 
price-ticket fill an important part 
in our daily advertising program. 


To-day’s Opportunities 


The unlimited opportunities of- 
fered to the young man of to-day 
make some of our old-fashioned 
methods of the past seem somewhat 
jike a dream. Ninety per cent of 
the students who enroll in the vo- 
cational schools learn to master the 
principal brush strokes in from 
four to six lessons. This is not 
altogether due to the personal in- 
structions given the class, but is 
due in a large measure to the mod- 
ern equipment used, such as water 
colors, which are clean and much 
easier to work with than oil or Ja- 


particular time. 
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Makes an old car 


look like new! 


YOU can doit 


yourself — 








They are neat and convincing 


pan colors; perfect chisel-edge red 
sable show-card brushes, which re- 
quire no breaking in and come 
ready for use in many different 
sizes and widths. Also the many 
new inventions in lettering pens, 
which are mechanically perfect and 
easy to operate. The chief draw- 
back to anyone acquiring the knack 
of lettering is the lack of practical 
tools. . 

The outstanding feature of this 
poster-block alphabet is the liberty 
one may take in constructing each 
letter. The beginner will notice 
how I have changed the formation 
of some of the letters on the show- 
cards from those shown on the al- 
phabet plate. This is quite permis- 
sible with this style of letter. The 
main upright bars of each letter 
are formed with a bent or slightly 
curved stroke; this is the easiest 
stroke made and not one-half as 
dificult as making a circular or 
true upright stroke. For instance, 
take the first letter “a” at the top 
of the plate. Stroke No. 1 is a short, 
stubby stroke the exact width of 
the brush downward. Stroke No. 2 
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Correct Layout 


The right and wrong way or rather the incorrect and the correct layout. The difference is easily distinguished 


is a curved stroke, from left to 
right inside the top guide line. 
Stroke No. 3 is a curved sweep 
from top to bottom guide line, the 
tail or extended spur is all in- 
cluded in this one stroke. The next 
stroke, No. 4, is on a line directly 
under stroke No. 1. Strokes 5 and 
6, made in the direction the arrows 
point (from left to right), finish off 
the letter. 


Study the Plates 


The practice strokes at the bot- 
tom of the plate show plainly the 
rough, unfinished brush strokes. A 
curved stroke is much easier to 
make than a circular or perfect up- 
right stroke and is excellent train- 
ing for the beginner to learn brush 
control. All the other alphabets 
will be found much easier to copy 
after this one has been mastered. 
The beginner should practice on 
these elements with vigorous, free- 
hand single strokes, using a No. 12 
red sable show-card brush. The 
normal position of holding the 
brush is the same as one would 
hold a lead-pencil, the only differ- 
ence being that of keeping the han- 


dle in more of an upright position. 
There is an old saying that a 
thing “well begun is half done,” 
therefore the beginner should not 
be in too much of a hurry in the 
preparation or layout of the let- 
tering on a show-card. First of all, 
a liberal marginal line should be 
drawn around the edge of card, 
then a center line drawn through 
card from top to bottom. Next, the 
horizontal or guide lines in which 
the lettering goes. The question of 
open space should always be con- 
sidered. Small letters with plenty 
of open space around them present 
a much better appearance and are 
more easily read. A _ show-card 
which has the appearance of being 
crowded loses a great deal of its 
value as an advertising medium. 


The B-N line, consisting of B-N pis- 
ton pins and automobile accessories and 
Bur-Nor hardware specialties, will be 
sold to the jobbing trade in Minnesota, 
Missouri, Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska 
by H. F. Libby of Kansas City, Mo. 
Mr. Libby is very well known to buyers 
in that section of the country and has 
had years of experience in the auto- 
motive line. 


Toy Makers’ Protest 


Asserting that they are suffering 
from unfair competition because of the 
low value of the German mark, the toy 
manufacturers of the U. S. A. have re- 
quested Senator Penrose, chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee, for a 
hearing by the committee that is fram- 
ing the emergency tariff bill. The toy- 
makers allege that they were given to 
understand that the Senate Finance 
Committee would hear only arguments 
from tariff experts. It is reported that 
the toy manufacturers feel that they 
are entitled to a hearing because the 
importers were granted a hearing last 
week. 

A telegram sent by the toy manu- 
facturers to Senator Penrose says that 
the manufacturers disagree entirely 
with the statement of the importers 
that the proposed exchange valuation 
plan will prevent importations because 
it can be proved, the telegram asserts, 
by actual example and buyers state- 
ments that this is incorrect. 

“Although the importers state,” says 
the telegram, “that the present German 
prices for toys are similsr to prices in 
1914, we must clearly remember that 
American manufacturirg costs are 
higher than in 1914, and for that rea- 
son protection is essentiai.” 
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CHANGING THE MENTAL ATTITUDE 
W risina, w business is good or bad depends largely upon the state of the public 





mind, which, in turn, is influenced very practically by circumstances and events. 


q A year ago, for example, we were passing through a period of nation-wide 
extravagance. Consumers all over the country had apparently made up their minds to 
“have a good time.” This, of course, was a reaction from the tense years of the war. We 
all felt relieved after the armistice and wanted to “let off steam.” Furthermore, we had 
been hearing so much about war loans and had read so much about Government finance, 
aggregating billions, that a few hundred dollars, more or less, of our own seemed 
insignificant. 


gq Now, it was just about a year ago that some observers began to entertain apprehen- 
sions about the growing extent and intensity of public extravagance. People seemed to 
care so little about the prices they were charged and were so anxious to get goods that 
virtually everybody in business charged all that the traffic would bear. As a result we 
began to learn that there was a limit even to the endurance of extravagance. 


gq Newspapers began to publish interviews about eminent business men who warned us 
of the dire things that would happen to the country if we continued our orgy of 
spending. Thrift “drives” were started, and public men urged economy in the home as 
well as in the affairs of government. 


q But the really significant thing was yet to happen. We did not have long to wait. It 
is the American way to grapple grim realities with a smile. We launch our first attacks 
at danger with barbed wit and contagious humor. 

q The newspaper columnists began joking about the high cost of living. And the spirit 
of economy had arrived. 

q Manufacturers then suddenly realized that they had based their estimates and expecta- 
tions on the fictitious demands of pyramided orders. Foreign exchange was at its lowest 
ebb. So it came to pass that a great wailing and lamentation arose in the land about a 
business depression. It frightened people and they stopped buying to see what would happen. 
q Well, what did happen? 

q Everywhere the impression was circulated that business was “going to the dogs.” People 
who had started to economize, as they had been advised to do by authorities all over the 
country, screwed their savings down a little tighter. Bold men grew timid, the 
speculator grew fearful of his own cunning, and everybody repeated what somebody else 
said. There were very few people who did any real thinking. Nearly everybody was too 
busy worrying. e 

q Factories produced pessimism, jobbers distributed pessimism, dealers retailed pessimism 
and the public consumed it. No individual nor group was responsible. It was a case of 
mob psychology. The state of the public mind was simply receptive. We all lost our 
sense of proportion. We tried to accomplish some form of economic millennium by the 
method of jumping from one extreme to another. Naturally, it didn’t work. 


q But the temper of the public mind is changing. We are regaining our balance. Within 
a few months business will regain much of its natural poise, because the fogs of pessimism 
are clearing and the public mind is regaining its sense of proper proportion. 

q There hasn’t been anything so radically wrong with business. The laws of supply and 
demand haven’t changed. It was principally our state of mind that changed. Our business 
imagination became feverish during the epidemic of pessimism. The fever has passed. 
We are now convalescent. 


q Are we going to regain our natural health and enterprise in business? Or are we going 
to worry ourselves into a relapse? 
gq There are just as many people in the country to-day who require and desire the necessi- 
ties and conveniences of life as there were during the period of inflation, when everybody 
had a bloated idea of value. That bloated condition has been relieved, and we're all a 
lot better for it. Let’s be sensible. 
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Opposition to Sales Tax Law Looming Up 


Measure Criticised as Shifting 


Tax Burden From Rich to 


Poor—Business Men Seek Reduction in Overhead Expense 


WASHINGTON, May, 1921. 
[T's good ship Sales Tax, Reed 


Smoot of Salt Lake City, master, 

and Isaac Bacharach of Atlantic 
City, mate, is entering upon a zone of 
troubled waters. Considering the sea- 
going and inland experience of her two 
chief officers, the good old vessel may 
be relied upon to give a good account 
of herself, but there can be no doubt 
that she will be tossed about by severe 
gales during her present voyage. 

As a prudent landsman I will now 
drop the maritime figure of speech and 
come ashore for the purpose of giving 
you some up-to-date information re- 
specting the opposition to the 
pending sales tax bills that has de- 
veloped in Congress during the past 
few days. Opponents and champions 
of these measures have come to grips 
and have every appearance of an in- 
tention to make a session-long fight 
over this interesting tax project. 

Opposed as “Bad Politics” 

The campaign against the sales tax 
bills has just been launched by certain 
House leaders who believe that it would 
be bad politics to adopt the sales tax 
as a revenue-raising device. Mondell, 
of Wyoming, the majority leader; and 
Good, of Iowa, chairman of the power- 
ful Appropriations Committee, are 
planning an attack on the Smoot- 
Bacharach bills, and evidently intend 
to use the party machinery of the 
House majority to hold their followers 
in line. 

If necessary, the attitude of the Re- 
publican majority of the House on the 
sales tax question may be determined 
by a caucus which, while it would not 
definitely bind all those who attend it, 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


would have a powerful influence in 
creating sentiment in accordance with 
the majority opinion. It would un- 
doubtedly be very difficult to put any 
tax measure through the House in 
opposition to the caucus edict of the 
majority party. 

The leaders of the fight on the sales 
tax bills declare frankly that it would 
be bad politics to utilize this revenue- 
raising device for the reason that the 
Republican party would then be laid 
open to the charge of having repealed 
the excess-profits tax, presumably rest- 
ing on wealthy corporations, and the 
luxury taxes, presumably paid by the 
rich, to make way for a sales tax that 
would be paid by every man, woman 
and child in the nation. No individual 
would be too poor to contribute a mite 
to this tax, the purpose of which would 
be to remove burdens from shoulders 
well able to carry them. 


Some Good Talking Points 


This certainly makes a good start for 
a stump speech, and of course the party 
leaders in Congress are, necessarily, 
first of all good stump speakers. The 
second indictment against the sales tax 
project is an equally good political 
talking point. : 

To repeal the excess profits tax while 
imposing a sales tax, the majority 
leaders of the House declare, would be 
like jumping from the frying pan into 
the fire. The severest indictment of 
the excess profits tax, it is asserted, is 
the fact that it has always been 
pyramided and finally loaded off onto 
the consumer. The sales tax, under the 
Smoot-Bacharach plan, it is declared, 
would be pyramided in every instance 
and might be multiplied seven to ten- 
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fold before reaching the consumer, who 
would pay the whole shot. 

Broadly, these are the arguments 
now being used in opposition to the 
sales tax in the House and because, for 
constitutional reasons, this legislation 
must originate with the Ways and 
Means Committee, Mr. Bacharach may 
encounter difficulty in securing a hear- 
ing for his plan, notwithstanding the 
fact that he is a fairly influential mem- 
ber of that important Committee. 


Friends of Sales Tax Aroused 


But the proponents of the sales tax 
law will not stand idly by watching the 
assaults on their pet project. They are 
coming back with arguments in general 
and in detail, and Smoot, especially, is 
giving a fin@ exhibition of his talents as 
a detail man who has no superior in 
his line in either House. 

Countering on Mondell and Good, the 
advocates of the sales tax declare that 
the excess profits and luxury taxes are 
not paid by the wealthy corporations or 
the idle rich. The war babies are now 
furnishing little revenue under the 
excess profits tax law which is bearing 
most heavily upon small, conservatively 
capitalized concerns, family affairs in 
the main, which have been forbidden 
by law to readjust their capital since 
1913. 

So far as the luxury taxes go, the 
advocates of the sales tax declare that 
90 per cent of this burden falls on the 
middle class, and is heavily contributed 
to by the women and children of the 
poorer classes. The manual workers of 
the country are being most freely bled 
by the so-called luxury taxes. 

Coming to the charge of pyramiding, 
the friends of the sales tax declare that 
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the suggestion that a rate of one per 
cent, levied on each actual transfer of 
ownership of merchandise, could be 
pyramided into anything like the pro- 
portions that have characterized trans- 
actions under the excess profits tax law, 
is a joke. The very House leaders who 
are opposing the sales tax have de- 
clared that the excess profits tax has 
cost the consumers of the country five 
dollars for, every dollar of the tax that 
reached the Treasury. 
Some Tall Pyramiding Here 

This is pyramiding with a vengeance 
and would mean that in 1920, for ex- 
ample, the consumers paid five billion 
dollars under this vicious law while 
Uncle Sam obtained but a modest 
billion for the support of the Govern- 
ment. 

Economists calculate that the turn- 
over tax would be paid on the average, 
from raw material to finished product, 
about three times, which at the Smoot 
tentative rate of 1 per cent, would be 
a tax of considerably less than 3 per 
cent of the retail price, as the rates 
paid by the raw material men and the 
manufacturers would be on valuations 
much below the final retail price. 

But Smoot declares that he is not 
wedded to this tentative rate of 1 per 
cent, and that it may be the part of 
wisdom to fix the rate at % of 1 per 
cent. He also intimates that provision 
may be made for credits which would 
prevent the tax rate in the aggregate 
rising above a certain fixed percentage 
of the retail price. 

Determined that the business men of 
the country shall understand the sales 
tax and appreciate its good points, 
Senator Smoot has prepared with great 
care a memorandum in which he 
enumerated its advantages as follows: 


Would Obviate Expert Assistance 


“(a) Its extreme simplicity of assess- 
ment and colleetion. The employment 
by the taxpayers of costly tax experts 
is quite unnecessary, as is the burden- 
ing of the tax administrative machinery 
with complicated, expensive and long 
drawn-out audits, causing long delays 
in the collection of taxes. It is not 
inquisitorial; it does not raise difficult 
questions about losses, depreciation and 
the like; it is more easily allocated 
among competing jurisdictions than a 
tax upon net income. No _ revenue 
defrauder in the Philippines ever 
claimed ignorance of the law in 
palliation of his offense. 

“(b) Each taxpayer pays out of his 
gross income his sales tax and auto- 
matically grades the amount according 
to his ability to pay; this grading is far 
more exact, scientific and equitable than 
are the artificial steps or brackets im- 
posed by the net income tax system of 
existing revenue laws. Under a sales 
tax the taxpayer pays as he goes along 
and does not feel the burden, while 
under the existing revenue law, hun- 
dreds of thousands of income tax 
Payers are to-day, when reduced in- 
comes are the rule, greatly harrassed 
by the payment of taxes which accrued 
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a year ago when incomes and profits 
were greater than they are to-day. 


Great Productivity with Low Tax Rate 

“(c) The tax rate is low and uni- 
form on all goods, wares and merchan- 
dise. The fact that it applies to all 
mercantile transactions makes possible 
for great productivity, together with a 
low tax rate. The absence in the 
Philippines of discriminatory tax rules 
leaves all taxpayers satisfied (1) be- 
cause all pay the same rate and (2) 
because goods sufficiently similar to be 
competitive even though not identical 
are taxed alike. The high discrimina- 


tory tax rates imposed under existing ' 


revenue laws appeal to the taxpayers 
as extremely unfair and are resented 
by them. This is the main cause why 
the tax administration has thrown up 
its hands, recommending the repeal of 
some of these consumption taxes be- 
cause they say they are too easily 
evaded and too costly to collect. 


Easy to Figure Tax 

“(d) The taxpayer can tell to a cent 
and with absolute certainty and with 
a minimum of effort at the close of 
business each day exactly where he 
stands as to profits and tax liability. 
Under the complicated existing excess 
profits tax the taxpayer never knows 
to a certainty what amount of profit 
he has to add to his business to come 
out whole. Naturally he adds all he 
thinks necessary, and experience has 
demonstrated that in many cases he 
has doubled or trebled the amount, all 
of which inevitably results, as the goods 
pass along to the ultimate consumer, 
in a pyramiding of prices. An investi- 
gation made by the Department of 
Justice in connection with the Lever 
Act tended to show that as a direct 
result of the unwise and complex pro- 
visions of the excess profits law the 
prices of certain commodities to the 
ultimate consumer were increased over 
23 per cent. A simple, sane, intelli- 
gible sales tax at a rate of 1 per cent, 
even though pyramided several times, 
would nevertheless be but a fraction of 
23 per cent and would certainly result 
not in an increase, but in a substantial 
reduction of the present high prices of 
necessities.” 

No Great Advantage to the Big Fellows 

Senator Smoot also pays his respects 
to another objection which has been 
raised by the opponents of the sales 
tax, who have declared that it would 
give an advantage to large combinations 
controlling more than one process of 
manufacture or distribution. In this 
connection, the United States Steel 
Corporation and several other so-called 
“completely integrated” concerns have 
been cited as prospective beneficiaries 
of a sales tax law. As to this argu- 
ment, Senator Smoot says: 

“(1) As a rule, the integrated con- 
cern produces its own raw material at 
a minimum cost or pays less for its 
raw material purchased in bulk than 
do its small competitors. 

“(2) It is generally thought that the 
integrated concern, because of its pro- 
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duction in bulk, more economical ma- 
chinery, smaller overhead expense per 
unit and multiple process from raw 
material to finished product, turns out 
goods at a lower cost than do its 
smaller competitors. 

“Per contra it is well known: 

“(1) That not all independent manu- 
facturers do business on a small scale, 
and 

“(2) That independent manufac- 
turers who specialize in certain finished 
products are able to successfully com- 
pete with the bulk of production of 
large integrated concerns manufactur- 
ing the same products. 

“(3) That the activities of many 
concerns, such as automobile manufac- 
turers, consist mainly in assembling 
parts manufactured by several inte- 
grated or independent concerns. 

Some Interesting Calculations 

“For the purpose of this argument, 
we are to consider how a 1 per cent 
sales tax on final output affects (1) a 
large integrated concern with, say six 
multiple processes between the raw 
material and the finished product as 
distinguished from (2) a half dozen 
independent concerns, each performing 
one of the six multiple processes, per 
formed by the integrated concern, and 
each paying 1 per cent sales tax on 
their output of the partially manufac- 
tured product. 

“The natural assumption would be 
that the six independent concerns 
among them would pay six times the 
amount of sales tax that the integrated 
concern would pay on the same output. 
But this assumption would be wrong 
for the following reasons: 

“(a) Each of the six independent 
concerns would shift along to the next 
independent manufacturer in line all of 
the original costs of raw material plus 
the various costs at that stage of the 
partially manufactured product plus 
his own profit and the compound profits 
of the manufacturers who had pre- 
ceded him and add the 1 per cent turn- 
over tax to the bulk sum of all these 
items. The total of these six profits en 
route would make the finished product 
to the ultimate consumer several times 
the amount for which the first inde- 
pendent manufacturer “purchased the 
raw material. Therefore, instead of 
6 per cent—l per cent on each turn- 
over—the tax content of each dollar the 
ultimate consumer paid for a finished 
product would normally range between 
2% per cent and 3% per cent. 


Small Manufacturers Would Thrive 


“(b) The integrated multiple process 
would merely add the cost of produc- 
tion in each of its processes to the 
partially manufactured goods entering 
the next process and add to the total 
cost its profit together with 1 per cent 
of the total sale price of the finished 
product, which is normally sold in 
competition with and at approximately 
the same price as similar finished 
products are sold by the last one of the 
six independent manufacturers. 

“Therefore, the advantage which the 
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large integrated concern would have 
over each of the independent concerns 
would be from two-fifths to three-fifths 
of 1 per cent—that is, 2% per cent or 
3% per cent divided by six. But as 
independent manufacturers, large and 
small, have thrived and continue to 
thrive regardless of a fraction of 1 per 
cent advantage, whether this advantage 
will be useful is doubtful. So far the 
large concerns have shown no disposi- 
tion to drive their small competitors 
out of business. No doubt the large 
manufacturer is more than satisfied to 
allow his small competitor to set the 
price.” 

The preliminary battle over the sales 
tax bills is likely to be waged for many 
weeks before Congress gets down to 
their actual consideration. The leaders 
having decided to call up the tariff 
legislation before considering readjust- 
ment of the internal revenue taxation, 
the House is not likely to reach the 
sales tax problem until after July 1. 

The Senate Finance Committee is 
about to begin a series of hearings on 
internal revenue problems, however, 
and Senator Smoot’s bill unquestionably 
will prove to be a storm center that will 
command a great deal of attention. 
Under the Constitution, however, this 
Committee cannot originate a revenue 
proposition, and therefore must wait 
until it receives the House tariff bill 
before taking any action. 


Reducing Overhead Costs 


A survey just completed by the De- 
partment of Domestic Distribution of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States discloses the interesting facts 
that American business men are cutting 
down their overhead expenses to meet 
the public demand for lower prices by 
calling for more work from fewer men, 
demanding greater efficiency per inch 
of advertising, depending more on 
budget and cost accounting systems and 
by scrutinizing credits more closely. 

wow a questionnaire were re- 
ceived fron? some 2000 business men, 
retailers, wholesalers and manufac- 
turers. The questions had to do only 
with distribution costs and all answers 
which deal solely with production prob- 
lems were omitted. 

The replies for the most part report 
what has been done, but a final ques- 
tion was asked for suggestions as to 
how the Domestic Distribution Depart- 
ment might help in lowering the cost 
of merchandising to a ‘normal basis. 
For the largest number of answers 
said, “Do something to lower freight 
rates.” 

Substituting Efficiency for Numbers 

The greatest variety of answers was 
received in response to the question: 
“What are you doing to reduce your 
personnel costs to a normal basis?” 
The general tone of these answers was 
not so much toward a reduction in 
wages as in reduction of numbers of 
employees. 

An increased efficiency came with the 
cutting out of the deadwood. Only 
about one-fourth of those who answered 
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had made any direct reduction of 
wages. 

About 58 per cent have reduced the 
number of employees, and have done 
away with one-fifth of their workers. 
One-fifth reported that they had done 
away with or reduced commissions and 
bonuses. How many had been in the 
habit of giving bonuses, the answers 
do not show, but as this form of reward 
was, perhaps, very largely the out- 
growth of war conditions, it may be 
fair to guess that it is fast disappear- 
ing with return to more settled times. 


Little Cutting of Service 


Surprisingly little was done by the 
2000 business men in the cutting down 
of service. A small percentage—6.39 
—reported decrease in delivery service, 
while a still smaller percentage—2.02 
—had increased deliveries. An occa- 
sional voice is lifted against the amount 
of service the present-day buyer de- 
mands. One man writes: 

“It is ridiculous the amount of 
service the public receives at the hands 
of merchants (especially in the West- 
ern country). It is an important 
factor to be considered in the high cost 
of living. People like it but if they 
knew what it costs they would be kick- 
ing about paying for it.” 

“There is the text for a sermon in 
that last sentence,” says the depart- 
ment report, especially if it be read 
with this from another answer: 

“Tt costs us to-day 20 cents each to 
deliver packages, while before the war 
it cost us 5% cents each.” 

But for the most part there was 
shown a reluctance to cut down service. 

More than 20 per cent of those who 
answered had made a reduction in 
volume of credit business. Some had 
shortened the time on charge accounts, 
while a considerable number—more 
than 4 per’ cent of the whole—had 
lengthened time on this class of busi- 
ness. 

Stopping the Small Leaks 


A general question as te what other 
means had been used to reduce costs 
drew forth a wide variety of replies. 
Stopping the little leaks has engaged 
as much of the business men’s atten- 
tion as reducing the heavier expenses. 
Budgets are getting much more care- 
ful attention. “Figuring out ahead 
what funds we will have available and 
planning our expenses accordingly” is 
the way one man puts it. Here are 
some other suggestions of ways along 
which your neighbor had gone to work 
in cost reducing: 

“We have adopted the method of 
thinking twice before making an 
expenditure, and have figured out what 
each store can spend each month and 
no more.” 

“Cutting out entertainment, travel- 
ing and other incidental expenses, 
scrutinizing telegrams, long distance 
messages, postage and creating short 
methods where possible.” 

“Eliminating some of the extrava- 
gant habits contracted during the 
period of hysteria.” 
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“This firm is putting in a complete 
cost accounting system and finding it a 
great factor in reducing costs.” 

“Our costs are being reduced by a 
forced liquidation of merchandise 
based on replacement values.” 


How About Advertising? 


“What have you done to reduce your 
publicity to a normal basis?” was one 
of the questions asked. More than a 
fourth of those answering said that 
they had cut down advertising space, 
but that was in part balanced by re- 
ports from many others who found 
depression a justification for an in- 
creased use of advertising. There was 
an actual increase in the use of 
circularizing as a means of publicity, 
an indication perhaps of a desire to 
move quickly accumulated stock. 

Frequently, through the comment 
which accompanied the answers to the 
questions about publicity, there ap- 
peared a note of determination not to 
cut off advertising as a method of sell- 
ing but to make certain of greater re- 
sults. Here are some of the answers: 

“We have taken no steps to reduce 
our advertising space, as it is our feel- 
ing that it is false economy to cut down 
advertising at a time when business is 
in need of a stimulant to keep it alive.” 


Investment and Business Insurance 


“We regard our advertising rather 
as an investment and as business in- 
surance than as expense. Our effort, 
therefore, has been to maintain all- 
round campaign at a minimum total 
cost.” 

“Use more mediums but smaller space 
with equal results. Space does not 
count; pounding away all the time is 
what tells.” 

“We do not feel that we should de- 
crease publicity; if any change it 
should be increased.” 

“Have increased our advertising 
expenditures to increase our business.” 

“It is our idea that cutting the ad- 
vertising would only increase the cost 
of selling merchandise and we believe 
we are right.” 

“We have rather added to advertis- 
ing, as this has always been our custom 
—advertise heavily when business is 
hard and ‘go easy’ when it is coming 
anyway.” 

Simplifying New Catalogs 

“Are trying to make what advertis- 
ing we do more effective. Have simpli- 
fied the new catalog we are getting out 
by eliminating all goods for which 
there is not an active demand.” 

“We are striving for greater effec- 
tiveness in publicity by more careful 
selection of items advertised, requiring 
more careful merchandising prepa- 
ratign.” 

“We kept our appropriation down to 
bedrock during the days when there 
was practically no sales resistance, con- 
serving our funds for a time when they 
would stand us in good stead. We feel 
now we owe it to our distributors and 
dealers and to ourselves to keep things 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Thomas E. Oliver, New York, 
Dies in Fifty-fourth Year 


HOMAS E. OLIVER, president, 

Oliver Bros., Inc., purchasing 
agents, 71 Murray Street, New 
York, died April 21 in his fifty- 
fourth year, at his residence, 1725 
Dorchester Road, Brooklyn, as the 
result of a lingering illness caused 
by overwork during the war. 

Mr. Oliver was born at Brook- 
lyn, May 31, 1867, and was for the 
most part a self-educated man. He 
began his business career with the 
firm of R. K. Carter in New York 
as a young man and rose within 
a comparatively short time to a po- 
sition of responsibility and trust 
by means of his unremitting appli- 
cation to work. He joined the ex- 
port department of the firm of 
Welsh & Lea, manufacturers, and 
continued in an executive capacity 
with that concern until it went out 
of business. 

He then established connections 
with a number of hardware manu- 
facturing houses and formed a 
partnership in 1892 with his 
brother, F. J. Oliver, who was one 
of the directors of the Hawley 
Bros. Hardware Co. and founded 
the purchasing agent business of 
Oliver Bros., with offices at 118 
Chambers Street. Within a short 
time another brother, James H. 
Oliver, joined the partnership, and 
the business grew to such propor- 
tions that, when the world war 
started, representatives of the al- 
lied governments placed a large 
number of war contracts in the 
hands of the Oliver brothers for 
execution. 

It was this war contract work 
for the Allies, as well as for the 
United States Government, that 
caused the physical breakdown of 
Thomas E. Oliver, which resulted 
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in his death. His application to 
work, his extensive knowledge of 
business conditions and tendencies, 
his retentive memory and intensive 
business experience placed him in 
a unique position in the hardware 
industry. His counsel and advice 
were sought by business men in all 
parts of the country, and his in- 














Thomas E. Oliver 


tegrity and tact in handling deli- 
cate affairs won for him many in- 
timate friends. 

He is survived by his widow, 
Mrs. Ethel Sanford Oliver, three 
sons, Wilson, Thomas E. and San- 
ford; two daughters, Miss Margaret 
and Mrs. Kenneth Hanau of Mont- 
clair, N. J., and three brothers, 
Frank J., James H., his partners in 
business, and William P. Oliver. 


Many Notables at Philadelphia April Meeting 


More than one hundred members and 
guests attended the regular meeting of 
the Philadelphia Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation, April 21, at Green’s Hotel. A 
banquet was served before the meeting. 
President Harry D. Kaiser presided. 
In his preliminary remarks at the open- 
ing of the meeting he spoke about the 
necessity for an organization of the re- 
tail hardware dealers in Philadelphia 
and gave a brief outline of the work 
accomplished by the Philadelphia local 
since its organization eleven months 
ago. President Kaiser then introduced 
Matthias Ludlow, president of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association. 


Mr. Ludlow told of his recent trip 
to San Francisco in the interest of the 
National Association and outlined the 
progress being made by the Hardware 
Associations generally, throughout the 
western part of the United States. 

The National President stated that 
the Retail Hardware Association of 
Philadelphia was now, with its mem- 
bership of over two hundred, the larg- 
est retail association in the district 
embraced by the Pennsylvania and 
Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Ludlow further outlined the ad- 
vantages of an organization of ap- 
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fourteen hundred hard- 
ware dealers who make up _ the 
Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association, and stated that 
the National Hardware Association 
now included about twenty thousand 
retail hardware concerns divided into 
thirty-two State Organizations. 

He urged all present to get behind 
the Philadelphia Local in an effort to 
make the second year of its organiza- 
tion more successful than the first. 

Mr. Sharon E. Jones, Secretary of 
the Pennsylvania & Atlantic Seaboard 
Association, then spoke about the 
organization of Hardware Associations 
in the United States and outlined the 
growth, step by step of the Local, State 
and National bodies. 

Mr. Jones briefly referred to the 
benefits that the members derived from 
the organization and briefly explained 
how questions such as cut prices, trade 
abuses, and mail order house competi- 
tion, can be handled through associa- 
tion work. 

The speaker also reviewed the suc- 
cess of the State conventions and hard- 
ware exhibitions and urged broader 
education of the clerks in the retail 
stores. He pointed out how the hard- 
ware associations of the United States 
have, during the past few years, suc- 
ceeded in minimizing trade jealousy, 
and unfair methods of competition. 

In conclusion he stated that reduced 
insurance rates, made available to the 
Association members, were really the 
most unimportant of the many ad- 
vantages of membership, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that thousands of dollars 
have been saved to members in insur- 
ance rates alone. 

President Kaiser then called on sev- 
eral of the members present to give 
a brief talk on several subjects of in- 
terest to hardware dealers. 

Robert Sheppard, of the Kinkerter 
& Sheppard Company, Philadelphia, 
spoke on the topic of “Unfair Competi- 
tion.” George H. Yerkes, Sales Man- 
ager of Powell, Clouds & Company, 
Philadelphia, spoke on “The Cut Price 
Evil.” Newton Holden of Holden & 
Bro., Philadelphia, discussed the ques- 
tion of “Dealer Co-operation.” Henry 
Snowden of Media, Pa., Ex-President 
of the Pennsylvania and Atlantic Sea- 
board Association, outlined a method 
of disposing of “Over Stocks and Sur- 
plus Goods.” G. F. Esmondes, Phila- 
delphia, explained the “Question Box” 
and its value not only to the members 
of the local organization, but also of 
the fact that it was gaining greater 
favor each year at the State conven- 
tions. Howard George, Philadelphia. 
spoke on “Mail Order House Methods.” 


proximately 


The Tron City Products Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., makers of Rees auto jacks, 
has changed its the Rees 
Manufacturing Co. in order that the 
firm name and product may be more 
closely allied. The office continues at 
7501 Thomas Boulevard and there has 
been no change in personnel. 
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Clever Ad on “Face” and Lawn Mowers—Making a Drive to Sell 
Building Materialsk—The Question of Low Prices Answered 


By JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT 


An Attention-Getting Tie-Up and the ad you see on the “Two Great- 

No. 1 (4 cols. x 10 in.). est Mowers” is a current example. 
The Bradley & Bauer Co. Blue Just this little idea worked up in 
Mound, Ill., believe in giving their pub- tandem form is sufficient to make the 
licity an unusual touch now and then ad stick in the mind of the reader. 


THE TWO GREATEST MOWERS ON EARTH 


THE ONE FOR YOUR FACE 
THE OTHER FOR YOUR LAWN 


Try it first—Then decide 


Pay Nothing — Deposit Nothing — Use for 30 Days 














Strope, shaves 
and cleans with- 


out removing the 
blade. BALL-BEARING 


Five hundred LAWN i’ re 
weeps | MOWERS | 
arun easier 


cut better —& 
last longer 








from each dozen 


blades ° 


sia 
dV UisT NITY 


Every AutoStrof Razor set includes a fine 


leather £."op and 12 kee n-edged blades. 


“Tile i Lone wat). yeu or write and we will mail it 











ASK YOUR NEIGHBOR 
HE USES THEM 














YOU MEN WHO BUY PAINT 


Why not investigate fully this question before you 
decidé what you will use. Too much paint is bought 
in an indifferent manner. In Sherwin-William’s 
recdy mixed paint you will find incorporated every 
good feature for good painting. 

Let uS have an opportunity to solve your paint ques- 
tion. Very few people know what to use to get what 
they want We do, and we will not sell you. some- 
thing that you should not have. Bring us your 
paint problems. 


BRADLEY & BAUER COMPANY 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PRODUCTS 




















Tying up twin mowing qualities 
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Ofttimes an idea of this sort expressed 
in a headline is more valuable than 
the best “selling point” heading. 

The tie-up is timely for now is the 
time lawns need cutting and people are 
considering the purchase of mowers. 
The razor, of course, is always timely 
as there is no off season for beards. 

The tail of this ad is utilized for 
another timely need—paint. There 
will no doubt be more house painting 
done this season than last inasmuch as 
thousands of erstwhile rent-payers are 
now their own landlords, each with a 
desire to preserve and beautify their 
homes. 

Bradley & Bauer tell us that they 
have been watching this department 
for some time. It pays to watch this 
department for it is an index of what’s 
going on in the trade from an adver- 
tising viewpoint. 

The only criticism we have to make 
of this announcement is that the two 
cuts at the bottom have outlived their 
usefulness. When a cut has seen ser- 
vice and becomes battle-scarred, the 
proper thing to do is to retire it from 
active service. An old worn cut will 
lap up more printer’s ink and news- 
paper lint than would seem possible. 
On the left, provided you have eyes 
like a hawk, you may discern what 
was once a beautiful home but time 
and decay have done their worst and 
the building is a shambles. Even the 
“SWP” trade-mark has laid down on 
the job, figuring that it has worked 
long enough. 

When you are talking paint to 
beautify homes, such cuts are poor 
helps. Oust them and write your 
manufacturers for a fresh lot. 

At Last! 
No. 2 (2 cols. x 8 in.). 

At last we have an answer to the 
oft-repeated query: “When will pre- 
war prices obtain?” Bill Ludlum, ad- 
vertising director of Howard’s Hard- 
ware Shop, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., let the 
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Mr. Builder: 


Right now when plans are being 
laid for Spring Construction and 
Repairs, we want to assure you 
that we are in a better position 


tu handle your requirements satistactorily than ever before. 





INCREASED STOCKS, IMPROVED DELIVERY SYSTEM 
LOWEST MARKET PRICES 


Are among the Cortrinut ng factors 








Rooting, Building Paper, Nails, Glass, Linseed Oil. White Leag. 
» House Paints, Ete, are all COWN IN PRICE 





As we have followed each decline as scon as it was made at the 
factory we are able to quote you figures so 'ow that 
WE CANNOT BE UNDERSOLD 
When in the Market for 





RUBEROID y SLATEX 
oR s (fea SHINGLES 
BANNER ; hoe ORY 
PROOFIKG or oR 
BEAVER — TARRED 
BUARD SHEATHING 
NAILS PAPER 
PLASTER GLASS 
ETC ETC 


IT WILL PAY YOU TG GET OUR PRICES BEFORE YOU BuY 


“74 @E4R4 Ht 


Pe ee 








Cedar Shingles. 

$6.50 per Thousand 
$6.00 per Thousand 
$4.50 ner Thousand 


2nd CLEAR 
CLEAR WHITE 
EXTRA No | 


SUMNER CO. 


Main St. MONCTON. N.B. 














Going strong after building material 
trade 


answer drip out of the end of his foun- 
tain pen and here you have it in cold 
type. And take it from us, it’s a pretty 
good answer to those who are un- 
reasonable about price reductions. 

Mr. Ludlum says prices are coming 
down and unfair prices are on the 
skids, but as he points out, pre-war 
prices is a horse of another color and 
the best way to convince the reader 
that the horse is really of a different 
shade is to shoot him a few examples 
of a changed commercial world. 

The first “When” is a hummer. It 
will require some debate to knock that 
one over. Read ’em through and you’ll 
find them true to life. 

Mr. Ludlum says profits are being 
cut and winds up with the appeal 
“Lend a Hand” which is good. The 
hardware man can’t do it all and if his 
earnest attempts to pull prices down 
are met with indifference on the part 
of the public, his work will be set at 
naught. Take hold of that phrase, 
“lend a hand” and maybe it will cause 
the public to “have a heart” and ap- 
preciate the fact that hardware dealers 
are slashing their own incomes in the 
interests of normal trade. 

In the preparation of this ad, Mr. 
Ludlum makes acknowledgement of 
assistance received from a card issued 
by the Wolverine Co. We think it a 
mighty sensible ad with a very strong 
practical appeal and we advise our 
readers to give it a run in their news- 
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It will convert some “stand- 
customers into real old-time 


papers. 
offish” 
buyers. 


Here’s Something New! 


No. 3 (2 cols. x 4 in.). 

If you’re lpoking for something new, 
look at the flashlight ad reproduced 
herewith. This is even a step removed 
from the popular Kelly-Springfield tire 
campaign for in getting up this tire 
campaign it was incumbent upon the 
artist to letter the name of the tire 
on at least one of the tires on the car 
shown. 

But here the firm name has absolutely 
vanished! How, you ask, is anybody 
going to know where to buy this flash- 
light? Here’s how. The Blakey-Clark 
Co., Ennis, Texas, has been advertising 
daily that it is the Winchester store 
and also featuring “Tim” as a trade- 
mark. Hence, identification is easy. 

There are many other ways of utiliz- 
ing this unique idea. If you have an 
exclusive agency for any line. If you 
have a recognized trade-mark. If you 
have a definite style in your publicity. 
If you have a fixed position in your 
newspaper. 

The whole works of the idea how- 
ever, is the humor. It must be neatly 
turned. But the opportunities in a 
hardware stock are many and you 
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DO YOU WALK 
SLEEP? 


IN YOUR 


Sim—"Do you still walk om 
your sleep °"* 
Tim—** Yes. but T never run 
mte anvhodv—] slwave. take mv 
WINCHESTER FLASHLIGHT 
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Why not use an ad like this? 
e 
should experience little trouble in this 
regard. 

It will require a little more thought 
than a regular ad but it’s worth it. 
There’s only about 1/10th of 1 per cent 
of our population which can resist a 
well-turned quip. They’re probably 
not buying anything, anyhow. 


In the Good Old Building Time 


No. 4 (2 cols. x 9 in.). 

Next to modification of the income 
taxes, the inhabitants of this country 
are probably most interested in the 
building question and this no doubt ap- 
plies also to our Canadian neighbors up 
north, as this ad of the Sumner Co., 
Ltd., Moncton, N. B. would indicate. 

Here is a grand slam on building 
materials. The Sumner Co. is all set 
to do a land-office business on building 
materials and advances full stocks and 
low prices as twin reasons for buying. 

Just how much building is going to 
be done between now and next winter, 
we don’t know but we do know there'll 
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be a lot of it and the dealer who car- 
ries a line of building material and 
speaks about it is going to do business. 
A certain amount of building must be 
done. It’s got to be done unless we 
are to become a nation of tent-dwellers. 

The Sumner Co. is sold on this idea 
and is going ahead with its building 
material advertising. 

This ad is well arranged and gets 
right down to business by outlining 
stocks carried and quoting prices on 
several items. We would like to see 
more building material ads, more 
builder’s hardware ads, more garage 
equipment ads—get busy and go after 
this trade. 


Washington Letter 


(Continued from page 90) 
moving on as satisfactorily as possible 
by securing a healthy flow of distribu- 
tion through consistent, well-directed 
and forceful publicity.” 

“We feel there is greater sales re- 
sistance, particularly on our products, 
at this time than before, and in conse- 
quence we are taking aggressive action 
in the matter of space and direct-by- 
mail efforts.” 

Some sound sense in that symposium; 
what? 


St. JOHNSBURY, VT.—Ferdinand J. 
Nadeau has bought the hardware store 
of E. J. Demers, on Easton Avenue. 

LupDLow, VT.—Henry T. Brown has 
disposed of his stock and business to 
M. F. Proctor, who desires price lists 
and catalogs. Mr. Brown has been es- 
tablished in business for the past 28 


WHEN? | 


yeing con 





Practically every lealer in r 
tinually bombarded with ¢ 
going to sell at pre-war prices” 


apswe 


and we cannot ap 


There e been 

price adjustments r 

prices m and demand ma 
We would be pleased. if it were 

pre-war prices, but it can only happe 

WHEN at 291* price sc 

WHEN 


1 can secure 'a 
ou can get hotel oom and 


, yee s 
to $4.00 


a day. 
WHEN ou can get a dece restaure 
WHEN 
WHEN 
WHEN 


you can see @ good picture s 
raiiread fares are 2¢ & mile 
re hundred per 


freight races are reduced prectic® 


WHEN a denfist will pull your tooth for § 
WHEN bread 
WHEN coal le 240 at 

WHEN you can get enaved 
WHEN a gallon 
WHEN banks Joan money freely.et reguler 
WHEN all these thinge « 

able to sell 


Hardware At Pre-War Prices 


In the meantime, while we cannot cut costs 


We Are Cutting Profits , 


Real method of 


sell for Se a loaf. 


for a dime. 
gasoline sells for 10¢ 
aves 

undoubtedly be 


ome to pase, we ens! 


to the limit which is, aMer all, the only 


cutting prices down 


Lend A Hand! 


Howard's, 


The answer to “pre-war price” 
quiries 
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Coming Hardware 
Conventions 


PANHANDLE HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Ama- 
rillo, Tex., May 9, 10, 1921. C. L. 
Thompson, seeretary-treasurer, Canyon, 
Tex. 

HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CARO- 
LINAS CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Greensboro, N. C., May 10, 11, 12, 13, 
1921. Headquarters O. Henery Hotel. 
T. W. Dixon, secretary-treasurer, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Atlantic 
City, N. J., May 11, 12, 13, 1921. Hotel 
headquarters, Marlborough-Blenheim. 
F. D. Mitchell, secretary-treasurer, 
4106 Woolworth Building, New York 
City. 

SOUTHERN HARDWARE JOBBERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Atlantic City, 
N. J., May 11, 12, 18, 1921. Hotel head- 
quarters, Marlborough-Blenheim. John 
Donnan, __secretary-treasurer, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

OLD GUARD SOUTHERN HARDWARE 
SALESMEN’S ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J., May 12, 1921. R. P. Boyd, 
secretary-treasurer, Knoxville, Tenn. 

SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE 
AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION, com- 
posed of Alabama, Florida, Georgia 
and Tennessee, Convention and Exhibi- 
tion, Atlanta, Ga., May 17, 18, 19, 20, 
1921. Walter Harlan, secretary, 701 
Grand Theater Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

METAL BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, June 
3 and 4, 1921. George A. Fernley, sec- 
refary, 505 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

AMERICAN IRON, STEEL AND HEAVY 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Montreal, Canada, June 7, 8, 9, 1921. 
Headquarters, Windsor Hotel. A. H. 
Chamberlain, secretary-treasurer, Mar- 
bridge Building, New York City. 


MISSISSIPPI RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Great Southern Hotel, Gulfport, June 
14, 15, 16, 1921. E. R. Gross, secre- 
tary, Agricultural College. 


NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, Louisville, Ky., 
June 20, 21, 22, 23, 1921. Headquar- 
ters, Seelbach Hotel. Herbert P. Sheets, 
secretary, Argos, Ind. 


The Productive Oranges 


(Continued from page 80) 

keys, repair locks, repair door 
checks, sharpen and_ set’ saws, 
sharpen scissors, sharpen knives, 
mend pots, pans, kettles, etc., .re- 
pair garden tools, sharpen and re- 
pair lawn mowers. 

“Now is the time to think of your 
lawn mower,” the circular advised. 
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“We have installed special sharp- 
ening and setting machines of the 
latest and most improved type to 
properly handle this important 
part of the repair business. So 
now, before the rush, mail us the 
coupon below and we will call for 
your lawn mower, put it in perfect 
repair and return it to you —all 
ready for spring.” The coupon be- 
low was an order—‘Please call for 
my lawn mower to be sharpened 
and repaired’ — under which the 
customer signed his name and 
jotted down his address. 


Bringing People Into the Store 


This one circular has been re- 
sponsible for creating what is 
probably one of the largest lawn 
mower repair businesses in the Or- 
anges. It has served to advertise 
Lindsley’s in a practical and inti- 
mate way. People visit the store 
to leave articles to be repaired, 
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and, having eyes, see things that 
they want, and, having ears, hear 
practical suggestions from the 
Lindsley salesmen that they never 
knew about before. 

Mr. Warriner believes emphatic- 
ally in advertising. He advertises 
in the Orange newspapers, in the 
Newark newspapers, in the street 
cars and in the moving picture 
houses. Moreover, every article 
that leaves the store bears the 
name and address of Lindsley’s, if 
it can be put on so that it will not 
interfere with the comfort or the 
convenience of the customer. 

The window displays of the Or- 
ange store and also at the one in 
South Orange are changed fre- 
quently and follow the seasons. The 
interior displays are also frequently 
changed. That is, the showcases 
are altered often, so that the gen- 
eral appearance of the store never 
becomes monotonous. 
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The Business 


affect the instrument? 


Trust”? 


to sell? 


irresponsibles. ° 


independent of it. 


sideration. 





Question No. 1—When accepting a note you find the maker has 
failed to insert the date, you adding this omission, how does it 


Question No. 2—Should you deliver goods to a carter or truck- 
man and he, in turn, has same stolen, proving it was not his fault, 
can you recover from the carter? 

Question No. 3—What is the meaning of the term “annuity”? 

Question No. 4—What is the meaning of the term “Cestui que 


Question No. 5—What is known as “collateral security”? 
Question No. 6—What is the definition of the word “sale” as 


: Answer to Business Quiz No. 18 
Answer No. 1—Your action in filling in the date is considered a 
material alteration and releases the maker of further liability. 
, 181 
N. Y., 465, it was decided a private truckman is liable only for 
loss caused by negligence and did not become a common carrier. 


Answer No. 2—In the case of Stevenson vs. 


Answer No. 3—An “annuity” 
paid annually for life or a given number of years. 


Answer No. 4—The terms “Cestui que Trust” means one whose 
property is held for his benefit in trust and refers as a rule to 


Answer No. 5—-Collateral security is indirect or secondary se- 
curity in guarantee of the performance of a contract otherwise 


Answer No. 6—According to the law relating to the sale of 
goods is codified in the Sale of Goods Acts, 1893. A contract is 
there defined as one whereby the seller transfers or agrees to 
transfer the ownership in goods to the buyer for a money con- 


Quiz—No. 18 


Hartman, 


is a sum of money received or 
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MARKET REPORTS 


on TRADE CONDITIONS 
IN HARDWARE, IRON AND STEEL, ETC. 


A REVIEW OF THE WEEK’S BUSINESS, WITH NOTES ON TENDENCIES PREVAILING IN VARIOUS TERRITORIES 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
239 West 39th Street, 
New York, May 2, 1921. 


WO significant happenings in the 
T business world caused consider- 

able stir and speculation during 
the past week in New York. The first 
was the news that the dividend rates 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, which 
have been maintained for 22 years, had 
been cut approximately 33 per cent. 
Business men in this section regard 
this as the most significant indication 
of the present actual condition of the 
railroads that has yet been brought to 
public knowledge. 

The balancing factor, however, was 
introduced during the latter part of the 
week by the action of the Bank of Eng- 
land in reducing its rediscount rates 
from 7 to 6% per cent. This is re- 
garded by many authorities as the be- 
ginning of a trend toward easier money 
and improved credit conditions through- 
out the world. It is expected, moreover, 
that the Federal Reserve rates will be 
lowered in the near future. Such a step, 
bankers say, would be the prelude to 
easier commercial money, which would 
vitally hasten the revival of business 
activity. 

Conditions in the local hardware mar- 
ket are essentially unchanged. Sea- 
sonable goods are selling well. Staples, 
such as shelf hardware, builders’ hard- 
ware, mill supplies, etc., are more or 
less consistently quiet. Collections are 
said to be slightly improving. 

Car loadings during the week that 
ended April 16 showed another increase, 
according to the reports of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association. The total 
loadings of revenue freight for that 
week were 703,896 cars, an increase of 
10,000 over the preceding week, and a 
gain of 37,000 cars within two weeks. 
The gain is attributed principally to 
increased coal shipments. The south- 
ern district was the only one which 
failed to report a gain. 

Among the important price changes 
of the past week local jobbers reported 
the following: 

Maydole hammer prices are back to the 
December 15, 1919, schedule which approx. 
imates a reduction of 15 per cent. Sev- 
eral other lines of hammers have also been 
reduced about 15 per cent. 

“Potts” sad irons have been reduced 
about 10 per cent, so that No. 50 with ja- 


Panned tops now sells around $2.20 per set. 
Surface floor hinges, No. 800 series, 


NEW YORK 


manufactured by the Lawson Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, have been reduced 10 per cent. 
This applies, however, only to the No. 800 
series. 

Some of the leading chain manufac- 
turers have made reductions on coil, hal- 
ter and machine chains from 5 to 10 per 
cent. The reduction amounts to approxi- 
mately 50c. per 100 Ib. tron jack chain, 
Nos. 6 to 18, is now being quoted by local 
jobbers at 20 and 10 per cent off. Nos. 19 
to 24, 15 per cent off. Brass jack chain, 
Nos. 6 to 24, 33 1/3 per cent off, and brass 
safety chain, 331/3 per cent off. 

City rim locks, 5 iIn., are now being 
quoted at $6.40 per doz.; 6 in., $10 per doz. 

Lever handle b'bbs are being quoted at 
50 and 5 per cent off. Compression bibbs, 
60 per cent off. Petroleum faucets, 30 per 
cent off. Double end wrenches, 30 per 
cent off. 

Well wheel, 10 in., are now being quoted 
at 95c. each, net; 12 in., $1.05 each, net. 

Picture wire is being quoted at 60 and 
10 ner cent off. 

Sash cord was quoted at the end of last 
week, 36c. base per Ib. Possibil'ties of a 
reduction were rumored to be imminent. 


Automobile Accessories.—The market 
for this line at the present time is quite 
brisk. Jobbers report increasing in- 
terest throughout this section. Dealers 
also report increased buying on the 
part of the public. 

Bolts and Nuts.—Following the re- 
duction of last week in stove bolts, 
common tire bolts and semi-finished 
nuts, a slight buying flurry was notice- 
able the early part of the past week. 
It failed to continue, however, or to de- 
velop into any proportions. During 
the closing part of the week interest 
was slack. 


Jobbers’ 
Common 


quotations f.o.b. New York: 
Carriage Bolts—%* x 6 and 
smaller, 40 and 5 per cent; longer and 
thicker, 10 and 5 per cent; machine bolts, 
all sizes, take a discount of 40 and 5 per 
cent. Stove bolts, 75 and 10 per cent; 
common tire bolts, 60 and 10 to 65 per 
cent; sink bolts, 70 per cent. 

Hexagon machine screws, nuts, iron, 20 
per cent. Brass, 4/32 to 8/32 in ., 50 and 
10 per cent; 10/32 to 12/32 in., 40 per cent; 
14/32 in., 30 per cent; lock washers, 40 per 
cent. 

Semi-finished 9/16 and 
smaller, 50 and and larger, 
50 and 10 per per 
cent, 

Toggle bolts, 
cent. 

Iron 


hexagon nuts, 


10 per cent; % 
cent. Lag screws, 45 
steel, bright finish, 50 per 
rivets, 35 and 5 per cent; copper 
rivets, 50 and 5 per cent; black tinners’ 
rivets, 35 and 5 on new list; tin tinners’ 
rivets, use black list plus $7.25 per 100 Ib. 


Builders’ Hardware.—Little buying 
activity is being shown builders’ hard- 
ware in this section at the present time. 
This same condition in all essential 
points is true of shelf hardware, in- 
cluding both builders’ and carpenters’ 
tools. During the past week an “Own 
Your Own Home” exhibition was held 
in New York, which, it is hoped, will 
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do something to stimulate building ac- 
tivity in Greater New York and 
adjacent suburbs. There is a certain 
amount of building under construction 
at present, but nothing like the amount 
actually required. 

Farming Tool 
changes have occurred; 
somewhat weak, and 
ample. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: _ 

Hay fork handles, bent, 5 ft., 85 plus 5 
per cent; 6 ft., $7.70 plus 5 per cent; hay 
fork handles, straight, 5 ft., $4.20 per doz. 
plus 5 per cent; 6 ft., $6.70 per doz, less 5 


per cent. 

Long handle manure fork handle, $4.40 
per doz. plus 5 per cent; wooden D manure 
fork handle, $6.90 per doz. plus 5 per cent. 
Six-ft. rake handle, $6.20 per doz. less 5 


per cent. 

Shank rake hoe handle, $3.40 per doz. 
plus 5 per cent. Spade handles, $7.10 per 
doz. plus 5 per cent. Malleable D spading 
fork handle, $5.75 plus 5 per cent. Wooden 
D spading fork handle, $6.90 plus 5 per 
cent. 

Farming tool handles’ generally are 
quoted in this section at discount of 5 per 
cent. Pick, sledge, hammer and hatchet 
handles are quoted discount of 5 per cent. 

Galvanized Ware.—Improved condi- 
tions in the steel market with general 
indications of better stability have 
mildly stimulated interest. Stocks are 
in good condition, and local jobbers 
are in a position to fill most demands. 

Prices to rethilers f.o.b. New York: 

Galvanized sheets, No. 28 gage, 96 to 
$6.25 per 100 Ib. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.9. New York: 

Galvanized pails, 8 qt., $2.85; 10 qt.. 
$3.20; 12 qt., $3.50; 14 qt., $4; 16 qt., $4.80. 
Prices are for 1 doz. 

Galvanized wash tubs, No. 1, $13.70; 
2, $15.20; No. 3, $18; all per doz. 

Garden Hose and Hose Reels.— 
These articles are moving somewhat 
slowly at the present time. Weather 
conditions have not been favorable. 
Stocks are ample. Prices firm. 
quotations f.o.b. New York: 
% in., 4 ply, 13c. per ft 

13%c. per ft. Good 
l4c. per foot. Bull Dog 
per ft 


its 


Handles.—No price 
interest is 
stocks fairly 


No. 


Jobbers’ 

Common brand, 
Same, wire bound, 
Luck brand, 6 ply, 
brand, 7 ply, 18e. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Hose Reels.—For fastening to side of 
house, steel reel, iron spindle, 12 in. drum, 
$3.75 per doz. Metal hose reel, with chan- 
nel steel frame, cast iron wheels, 9 in., 
corrugated steel drum, enameled green 
and black, capacity 100 ft. of % in. hose, 
$25.60 per doz. Metal hose reel, with 
tubular frame and tubular steel wheels. 
corrugated galvanized steel drum, enamel- 
ed green, 100 ft. capacity, 91 per doz 


Garden Tools.—Buying continues in 
vigorous condition in this market. Job- 
bers report a large volume of “pick- 
up” business for all articles listed under 
this heading. Retailers report good 
sales for most seasonable lines. Prices 
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are firm, stocks fair, and deliveries 
good. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Spading forks, 11 in. angular tines, 
forged from crucible steel, steel cap fer- 
rules—4-tine malleable D handle, bronzed 
with strap ferrule, $12 per doz. Same, 
with wood handle, $15.50 per doz. Same, 
with wood handle and five tines, $24.20 per 
doz. 

Weeding hook, malleable iron, tin, 
enameled wood handle, $1.20 per doz., net. 
Same, three steel tines, tin, black, enam- 
eled handle, $1.35 per doz., net. Same, 
three hand-forged steel prongs, grip han- 
dle, $4.40 per doz., net. 

Post-hole digger, blade 9 in. long, length 
5 ft., weight 10 lb., $24 per doz., net. 

Turf edger, cast steel blades, bronze 
finish shank, 41/3 ft. handle, socket style, 
$12.03 per doz., net. Same, shank, style, 
$10.85 per doz., net. 

Standard tree pruners, forged steel blade, 
with 2 in. curved cutting edge, steel draw- 
ing rod, lever hand’‘e with steel lever and 
hardwood grip, all sizes, are being quoted 
at 20 per cent discount by local jobbers. 

Lopping shears, blades made from tool 
steel, 26 in. handles, $16 per doz., net. 
Ladies’ flower trowel, heavy one-piece 
steel blade, 5 in., half polished and enam- 
eled maroon, stained handle, $1.25 per doz., 
net. 

Garden trowels, 6 in., tinned steel blade, 
black enameled handle, $1 per doz., net. 
Florists’ trowel, heavy so'id steel, 6 in. 
blade, half-pol’shed, riveted shank, hard- 
wood handle, $1.75 per doz., net. Heavy 
one-piece steel, 6 in. blade, half polished, 
painted red, ebony-finished handle, $4.35 
per doz., net; 6 in. solid socket forged 
steel, full polished, grip handle, $7.51 per 
doz., net. 

Shank hoe, riveted steel blade, assorted 
6%, 7 and 7% in., 4% ft. handle, blue 
finish, se'l for $4.87 per doz. 

Same, with solid or assorted steel blades, 
6, 6%, 7, 7% and 8 in., 4% ft. handle, gold 
bronze finish, $8 43 per doz. 

Socket hoe, solid or assorted sizes, steel 
blades, 6, 6%, 7, 7% and 8 in., 4% ft. han- 
dle, gold bronze finish, $9.87 per doz. 


Grass Hooks.—Steady prices are 
being maintained in a fairly active 
market. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. 
Grass hooks, 
and bronze 
grass hooks, 


New York: 
tempered steel blade, b'ack 
finish, $3.25 per doz. English 
high grade steel blade, riv- 
eted back and tang, $6.50 per doz., net. 
Same size, larger, .20 per doz., net. 
Tempered steel blade, ribbed back, green 
enamel finish, black enamel handle, $4.50 
per doz. Long hand'e grass hook, crucible 
steel blade, tempered, 13 in. long, 2% in. 
wide, steel socket, ash handle, 334 ft., $8.42 
per doz., net. 

Hose Couplings.—Improved interest 
showed itself during the past week. 
Stocks are ample and prices firm. 

New York: 
metal for % 
Same for %-in. 
Clinching hose 
clamps and _ tubes, 
$2.75 per doz., net. 
connections for fau- 
$2 per doz., net. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. 

Brass hose couplings, cast 
in. hose, $2 per doz. net. 
hose, $2 per doz. net. 
coupling, solid brass, 
one-piece, ™% in. hose, 
Improved brass hose 
cets, % x %& in., 


Ice Cream Freezers.—Although re- 
tailers report an increasing interest on 
the part of customers for moderate- 
priced freezers, jobbers say freezers 
are moving very slowly, although more 
interest was observable during the past 
week than has been shown during any 
previous seven days. Prices are firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Arctic freezers. 1 qt., with double scrap- 
ers, $3 apiece. Same, 4 qt., $5.10 apiece. 

White Mountain freezers, dup'ex dasher 
and double self-adjusting scraper, outside 
galvanized, qt., $3.65 apiece. Same, 4 
qat., $13.70 apiece. 

Auto vacuum freezers are quoted at 
$3.35 apiece in the 1-qt. size and the 4-qt. 
size about $6.70 apiece. 

Prices to the retailer f.o.b. New York: 

Acme freezer, 2-qt. size, $11.50 per doz.; 
4-qt. size, $20 per doz. 


Ice Skates.—It is still a little early 
for much interest to show itself in this 
line. Prevailing market quotations, 
guaranteed against decline until Febru- 
ary 1, 1922, are: 
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Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Men and boys, all clamp club_ skates, 
sizes 8 to 12 in., 9lc. to $1.18. Men and 
boys, all clamp hockey skates, runner cast 
steel, all parts nickel plated, sizes 9% to 
11% in., $1.24 to $1.63. Canadian hockey 
skates for men, women and children, nar- 
row foot plate, sizes 8 to 11% in., 94c. to 
$1.48. Women and children’s club skates, 
Russet leather back and strap, sizes 8 to 
11 in., polished cast steel runners, $1.15 
to $1.40. Women and children clamp 
hockey skates, Russet leather back and 
strap, runners made of cast steel, nickel 
plated, $1.51 to $1.99. 

Lanterns.—Slight interest is being 
shown these articles. Prices are firm, 
but a general expectancy prevails that 
reductions will be made before fall. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Hy-Lo tin lanterns, $9.50 per doz. Vic- 
tor tin lanterns, $9.50 per doz. Monarch 
tin lanterns, $9.50 per doz. Junior brass 
lanterns, $18 per doz. Blizzard tin lan- 
terns, $14.50 per doz. Buckeye dash lan- 
terns, $14.75 per doz. Roadster wagon 
lanterns, $18.50 per doz. De Lite lanterns, 
$14.50 per doz. Little Wizard lanterns, 
$11.75 per doz. Eureka driving lanterns, 
plain lens, $19 per doz. Watchmen’s mill 
lanterns, enamel finish, $25 per doz. Im- 
perial platform lanterns, $9.75 each. 

Lawn Mowers.—Local wholesalers 
report that cheaper grade of mower 
are moving very slowly. The more ex- 
pensive patterns are said to be in good 
demand. Retailers report moderate 
sales. Prices continue steady, and 
stocks are ample. 
quotations f.o.b. New York: 
lawn mower, with 8-in. open 
drive wheel and 4-blade cutter, 12-in. 
size, $7.60 apiece. Same, 14 in., $7.90 
apiece. Same, pipe ba!l-bearing lawn 
mower, with higher grade knife _ steel 
blades, 14 in., $10.30 apiece; 16 in., $10.70 
apiece. Higher grades ball-bearing lawn 
mowers, 14-in. size, $12 apiece. 

Grass catchers to fit mowers, from 
16 in., are sold at $14 per doz. 

Linseed Oil.—In the opinion of some 
authorities in the linseed oil market 
oil is tending toward lower levels. Spot 
sales for small lots are fairly active. 
Quantity sales are very few. Local 
stocks are reported to be in very good 
condition. 


Prices to the retailers f.o.b. New York: 

For car lots, prices range from 60 to 67c. 
per gal. In lots of less than a carload, 
but more than 5 bbli., the range is from 62 
to 67c. per gal. Five bbl. lots, or less, 66 
to 70c. per gal. Boiled oil is 2c. extra per 
gal. Double oiled is 3c. extra per gal., 
and o'| in half bbl. is 5c. extra per gal. 
additional. ‘ 

Nails.—Buying is consistent and 
fairly well balanced. Prices seem to 
be fairly well stabilized, except among 
the irreducible minimum of price cut- 
ters. Stocks in this section are in fairly 
good condition. 

Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

For wire nails the market price is $4 
base per keg, with 25c. extra for cartage. 
For cut nails the market price is $5.50 
base per keg. 

Copper wire nails, 5 Ib. to a box. 1 in., 
49c. per Ib.; 14 in., 48c. per Ib.; 12 in., 
2 in., 24% in., 3 in., 47c. per Ib. Copper 
cut nails, 5-lb. boxes, 1% in., 50c. per Ib.; 
2 in., 2¥e in. and 3 in., 49c. per Ib. 


Naval Stores.—Spirits of turpentine 
are now being quoted at 66c. in barrel. 
Reports state that stocks in this section 
are lighter because of the routine buy- 
ing which has been going on for some 
time. Relatively little stocks have been 
shipped recently from the South. Con- 
sumption at the present time is fairly 
large. The Buy-as-You-Need policy 
still continues to exist. 

Rosin, prices to the retailer, f.o.b. New 
York: 

Turpentine, 66c. per gal.. yard basis, 


spot. Rosin, on a bas’s of 280 Ib. per bbli., 
yard basis, B grade, $5.25; D to F grade, 


Jobbers’ 
Common 


12 to 
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$5.35; G grade, $5.40; H and I, $5.45; kK, 
$50. M, $6.25; N, $6.35 and WW, $6.75 to 


Pruning and Grass Shears.—Interest 
is increasing slightly. Prices are firm, 
with stocks good. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Pruning shear, cast iron, steel blades, 
coppered wire coil spring, 93.25 per doz, 
net. California pattern, tool steel blade, 
volute tempered spring, nickel plated fin- 
ish, 6 in., $16. Same, black finish, $11.58 
per doz., net. Same, 9 in., full polished, 
$17 per doz., net. California pattern, with 
ratchet butt, tempered steel blade, volute 
spring, full nickel plated, $19 per doz. 

Grass Shears.—5% in., steel blades, jet 
finish, polished edge, $3.40 per doz., net. 
Same, trowel shank handle, tempered 5% 
in. blade, green enamél finish, $4.25 per 
doz., net. 


Roller Skates.—Interest is apathetic, 
Prices steady, stocks fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Extension roller skates, steel foot plate 
and back, extend 7% to 9% in., cast iron 
rolls, web heel and toe straps, $1.10 per 
pair. Same, better grade, $1.20 per pair. 
Extension skates, with tops, trucks, 
clamps made of cold rolled steel, rubber 
cushioned, extension 7% to 10 in., half 
strap heel, clamp toe, plain steel roll, $2.10 
per pair. Extension ball-bearing roller 
skates for.men, nickel plated, $2.65 per 
pair. Same, for women, 92.75 per pair. 


Rope and Twine.—There is a con- 
tinued lack of interest in the rope mar- 
ket. Judging from indications it would 
seem that most buyers in this section 
are adequately supplied with rope. In 
comparison to the situation in the rope 
market twine might almost be said to 
be brisk. Prices are nominally un- 
changed. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Manilla rope, 20c. per lb.; sisal, No, 1 
grade, 15c. per lb.; sisal, No. 2 grade, 13c. 
per lb.; hardware grade, manilla rope, 17c. 
per Ib.: bolt rope. 24c. per 1lb.; lath yarn, 
13c. to 15¢c. per 1lb.; jute wrapping twine, 
20c. to 25e. per lb.; India hemp twine, No. 
9, 15e. to 17c. per Ib. 


Screws.—Many buyers seem to be 
marking time, as far as screws are 
concerned. Many expect reductions, 
but none have come to pass. Stocks 
are fair. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Wood Screws.—lIron, bright, flat head, 
72% and 10 per cent; iron, bright. round 
and oval head, 70 and 10 per cent: iron, 
b'ued, flat head, 72% and 10 per cent: iron, 
blued, round head, 70 and 10 per cent, 
brass, flat head, 65 and 10 per cenf; brass, 
round and oval head, 63% and 10 per 
machine screws, iron, flat and round, 69, 10 
and 10 per cent; brass, flat and round, 60 
and 10 per cent. 


Screen Door Hardware.—Buyers are 
showing more interest in assortments 
of screen hardware. Jobbers’ stocks 
are in good condition, and prices firm. 


quotations f.o.0. New York: 
latches, steel trim iron 
front latch, dull brass, $7.90 to $15 
per doz. sets. Window screen, corner 
brackets, iron. dark bronzed, four brackets 
to a set, $2.10 per doz. sets. Same. better 
quality, $2.90 per doz. sets. Screen-door 
catch, cast iron, Diamond bolt, with knob 
and lever handle, reversed bevel. bent 
strike outside plate 1% x 3% in. for 
doors % to 1% in., dark with 
screws, $2.75 per doz. Same, in 
steel, dull brass finish, $8.40 per 
Bommer pattern, japanned = scret 
hinge, steel 3 in., $2.50 per doz 
Cast iron screen-door spring hing¢ 
japanned, $2 per doz. nair. Same. 
in., double acting, $3.75 per doz 
Wire gate hook and eye are being 
85 and 10 per cent off list. 


Sprayers and Sprinklers.—Mild in- 
terest characterizes this line. Prices 
are firm and stocks in good condition. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York 

Sprayers for spraying paris gre! 
liquid on shrubs, potatoes, ros 
flowers, etc., tin sprayer, 1-pt. 


Jobbers’ 
Screen-door 


0% 
bronze, 
wrought 

doz. 
n-door 


1 


quoted 





May 5, 1921 


$4 per doz. net. Same, 1-qt. capacity, 
$5.75 per doz., net. 

Brass, 1-qt. capacity, $12.50 
net: tin with brass tank, 1-qt. capacity, 

50 per doz.; continuous sprayer, sheet 
alleged to give uniform continuous 
spray on both strokes of the plunger, ca- 
pacity 1 qt., $10.50 per doz. 

Lawn sprinkler, charcoal tin top, gal- 
vanized, bottom, diameter 4% in., gold 
lacquer, $1.40 per doz., net; lawn sprinkler, 
5 in. high, brass head, three brass arms, 
malleable iron sleds, japanned, $17.50 per 
doz.. net; sprinkter, 10 in. high combina- 
tion of vertical spray, coming from the 
perforated head, with streams thrown by 
the three arms, head, arms and upper 
stem brass, nickel plated, malleable iron 
sleds, japanned, $28 per doz. 

Lawn sprinkler, 24 in. high, 
and arms, malleable iron sleds, 
$27 per doz., net. 

Watering Pots.—Galvanized 
roses, 6 qt., $9 per doz., net. Same, 8 qt., 
$10.70 per doz., net. Same, 10 qt., $12.35 
per doz. net. Same, 12 qt., $14 per doz., 
net. 


Solder.—New prices were issued dur- 


per doz., 


brass head 
japanned, 


iron, zinc 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
410 Unity Building, 
Boston, April 30, 1921. 


UYING of hardware by the New 

England retail trade during the 
past week slowed up a little, due, it is 
believed to weather conditions. It should 
not be construed that the general run 
of retail firms are not doing an excel- 
lent business, for trade is very satis- 
factory, all things considered. But it 
nevertheless is a fact that the edge has 
been taken off buying the past week. 
Retail activities center very largely in 
certain seasonable goods, particularly in 
garden tools, seeds, fencing, some lines 
of tools, and the like. Many people, who 
have been out of work, took advantage 
of their idle hours to make ready a 
garden with which it is hoped to mini- 
mize the cost of living this summer. 
In addition, a great many people own- 
ing homes, who are employed, have 
gone into the garden game big this 
year on the cost of living basis. Then, 
too, as a result of so much trouble be- 
tween the building trades and employ- 
ers, many who wanted a small job done 
around the house have bought a ham- 
mer, some nails, or whatever was 
needed, and gone to it themselves. The 
retail hardware dealer has reaped the 
benefits of such business. 

Weather conditions the past week or 
so, however, have been against active 
outdoor activities and the let-up in the 
movement of hardware out of local 
stocks is generally attributed to this 
fact. April business has been good, 
and there is no reason to believe that 
with normal weather conditions in May 
business will not continue satisfactory. 
Retail stocks are still comparatively 
small. Dealers so far this year have 
maintained a policy of buying in a lim- 
ited way and turning stock frequently, 
consequently the net gain in merchan- 
dise holdings is very small, if any. 
Shelf hardware jobbers’ stocks of most 
things also are comparatively small, 
and accounts are quite liquid, so that 
from these two angles the wholesale 
market is working up to the close of the 
first six months of 1921 in a satisfactory 
Position, The heavy hardware situa- 
tion is less favorable in so far as cur- 
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ing the past week by some of the lead- 
ing interests. Buying is none too heavy, 
and stocks are reported to be in good 
condition. 

York: 


1 solder, 


Prices to the retailers f.o.b. New 

Half and half solder, 24%4c.; No 
22%c.; Refined solder, 184ec. 

Wire Goods.—Consistently active in- 
terest is being maintained in this line. 
As stated before, high grade poultry 
netting and screen wire are both scarce 
in this section. Prices throughout this 
line are steady, and jobbers’ stocks are 
rather light. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o.b. New York: 

Square mesh, wire cloth, New York 
stock: 2 x 2 mesh, $5.50 per 100 sq. ft.: 
2% x 2% mesh, $5.70 per 100 sq. ft.; 3 x 3 
mesh, $5.75 per 100 sq. ft.; 4 x 4 mesh; 
$6 per 100 sq. ft.; 5 x 5 mesh, $6 per 100 
sq. ft.; 6 x 6 mesh, $6.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 
8 x 8 mesh, $7 per 100 sq. ft. 


BOSTON 


rent business and stocks are concerned. 
Some sizable inventory’ shrinkages 
have been sustained by the jobbers and 
stocks in general are still larger than 
the trade likes to admit. The heavy 
hardware interests, however, are bound 
to have their innings sooner or later. 

Numerous price changes are noted 
this week, but a majority of them are 
unimportant. The most noteworthy ex- 
ception is a drop in quotations named 
by one of the most important manu- 
facturers of hammers. The cut comes 
somewhat as a surprise and naturally 
has created the impression among job- 
bers, at least, that prices on other lines, 
which the consuming public has con- 
sidered excessive, may be revised within 
the near future. It is interesting to 
note that the market for bolts has re- 
covered all ground lost earlier in 
the month and more too. The price re- 
covery in this particular instance is not 
based on any pronounced increase in 
the demand. It was found that price 
cutting failed to stimulate buying. As 
a matter of fact, it killed what little 
business there was. With the restora- 
tion of values a slightly better attitude 
among consumers is noted. 


Automobile Accessories.—Both retail 
dealers and jobbing houses continue to 
report a seasonable demand for auto- 
mobile accessories, the revival in the 
automobile manufacturing industry 
gradually bringing about increased 
sales. The demand for parts is un- 
usually good, according to the jobbers. 
They say this fact is due to the large 
number of used cars on the market. 
Owners of used cars are fixing them 
up as best they can in the hope of dis- 
posing of same this summer. Prices 
for accessories in general hold very 
steady, and, if predictions made by 
manufacturers are substantiated as 
time goes on, there is not likely to be 
any revisions for several months, at 
least. The only noteworthy exception 
to the general rule is a new list issued 
on Mobile vacuum oil, which shows a 
reduction of about 15 per cent. 

Batteries and Bulbs.—Batteries and 
bulbs are selling very well. There 
seems to be a tendency among the light- 
ing companies throughout New Eng- 
land to discontinue free bulbs, and many 
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For 50 lineal ft. add lic. 
sq. ft. 
Add 4c. per sq. ft. for widths narrower 
than 24 in. and wider than 48 in. 
Annealed p!ain iron wire, 12 lb. in each 
stone, 16 gage, $1 per stone; 17 gage, $1.v5; 
18 gage, $1.10 per stone; 19 gage, $1.20 per 
stone; 20 gage, $1.30 per stone; 24 gage, 
$1.60 per stone. Annealed galvanized iron 
wire, 12 Ib, each stone, 16 gage, $1.35 
per stone; gage, $1.40 per stone; 18 
gage, $1.45 stone; 19 gage, $1.55 per 
stone; 20 gage, $1.65 per stone; 24 gage, 
$1.85 per stone. 
Barbed wire, $ 
point, 4 in. and 
100 Ib., $9.50. 
Bar wire, hog 
tle, No. 6, $6 per 
12, 38c. per Ib.; 
6, 39c. per Ib.; 
Dull galvanized 
$3.30 per 100 sq. ft 
3 mesh, extra 


rolls, per 100 


per 


50 per 100 Ib. for both 3 
point 6 in. ribbon wire, 
Twist wire, $6.10 per 100 Ib. 
No. 3, $6 per 100 lb.; cat- 
Copper wire, No. 
< per Ib.; . 
per Ib. 
screen wire, 12 mesh, 
from New York stock; 
heavy, 95.35 per 100 sq. ft. 
Black screen cloth, 12 mesh, $2.90 per 
100 sq. ft. from New York stock. 
Poultry netting, 35 per cent 
from New York stock. 


No. 


discount 


retail hardware dealers are building up 
a nice little business in this class of 
merchandise. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

Batteries.—Leading makes, standard tu- 
bular 3-cell batteries, 50c. list; standard 
2-cell, 35c. list; baby batteries, 30c. Dis- 
counts: Less than unit packages, one-third 
off list; unit packages, 40 per cent off list: 
10 or more packages, 40 and 10 per cent off 
list. Unit cells, No. 935, 15¢. each; No. 
950, 17c. Boxes of 50 units, 40 per cent off 
list. Five or more boxes, 40 and 10 per 
cent off list. 

Bulbs.—In less than unit lots, list: in 
unit lots, 30 per cent off list; 100 bulbs as- 
sorted, 40 per cent off list. 

Spotlights.—No. 2672, fiber case, $3.25 
list; metal case, $3.50 list; bulbs, No. 1162, 
30c. each, list. 

Bicycles—The demand for ordinary 
makes of boys’, girls’ and larger bicy- 
cles is normal, and local stocks are 
being steadily reduced. Some of the 
jobbers here are making a _ special 
feature of a small rubber tired veloci- 
pede for very small children, and are 
having considerable success in the sale 
of same. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
Westfield Mfg. Co. makes, men’s, 


each; women’s, $42 each; truss bar, 
each; boys’, $38 each; girls’, $40 each. 

Bolts and Nuts.—The market on bolts 
and nuts continues unsettled. As com- 
pared with a week ago, both large and 
small machine and large and small com- 
mon carriage bolts are 5 per cent 
higher. On the other hand, stove bolts 
are cheaper, both the large and the 
small selling at one diseount. Bolts 
with C. T. D. nuts, both large and small, 
now sell at one discount. The constant 
changing of prices by the trade here has 
checked rather than encouraged buying, 
according to a majority of the jobbers. 
In a few isolated cases, however, job- 
bers note a better demand, but it is 
hardly worth talking about, according 
to them. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks Machine 
bolts with H P nuts, % x 4-in., smaller and 
shorter cut threads, 50 and 5 per cent dis- 
count; larger and longer, 45 and 5 per cent 
discount; with C T D nuts, 40 per cent dis- 
count; tap bolts, list net; common carriage 
bolts, small, 40 and 5 per cent discount: 
large, 40 per cent discount; Fagle carriage 
bolts, 50 and 10 per cent discount; stove 
bolts, 70 and 10 per cent discount; bolt 
ends, 50 per cent discount; tire bolts, 60 
per cent discount. 

Nuts, H P square, blank, $12.25 off; 
tapped, $2 off; C P C and T square, blank, 
$2 off; tapped, $1.75 off; semi-finished hexa- 
gon nuts, 9/16-in. and smaller, 70 per cent 
discount; larger, 65 per cent discount; fin- 
ished case hardened nuts, 60 per cent dis- 
count: machine screw nuts, iron, list; ma- 


Bicycles, 
$40.50 
$42 
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chine screw nuts, brass, 25 per. cent dis- 
count. 

Butts.— A prominent Connecticut 
manufacturer of brass butts has re- 
duced list prices approximately 5 per 
cent. 

Chain.—New list prices by manufac- 
turers of coil and halter chain have 
been issued, which show a decline of 
about 5 per cent, and local jobbing 
quotations have been revised accord- 
ingly. 

We 
coil self-colored chain, 
in., $15. 50 per 100 Ib.; 
in., 5; %-in., $10. 7: 
14-in., $10. 10; %-in., $10. 

Cooking Ware (Glass).—The demand 
for glass cooking ware is fair, accord- 
ing to wholesale firms here. According 
to recent advices from the leading 
manufacturers, there seems little likeli- 
hood of a change in prices. In fact, one 
of the most prominent manufacturers 
has come out with the announcement 
that prices ruling to-day will hold for 
the balance of this year, and, acting 
on this notification, the jobbing houses 
are about to launch a drive for busi- 
ness. 

We 


quote from jobbers’ stocks: Proof 
in cask lots, 
-in., $14.2 25; 


7/16-in., $10.45; 


quote from jobbers’ stocks: Casse- 
roles, rounds, 1-qt., $1.75 each; 1%4-qt., $2 
each; 2-qt., $2.50 each. Baking dishes, un- 
covered, 1-qt., $1 each; 1%-qt., $1.25 each; 
2-qt., $1.50 each. Pie plates, 90c. to $1 
each. Cake dishes, 90c. each. Bread pans, 
$1 to $1.75 each. Custard cups, 25c. to 35c. 
each. tamekins, 20c. each. Jobbers’ 
terms are 30 per cent off list. 
Cutlery.—Pocket knives are moving 
slowly, and little impression has been 
made on Boston’s stocks so far this 
year. Jobbers, in a number of in- 
stances, are putting up stock in as- 
sorted sizes in the hope of stimulating 
interest, but salesmen report light buy- 
ing by retail dealers. Wholesale firms 
report few sales of bread, shoe and 
other kinds of knives. There is a fair 


amount of razor business. 
Scissors. — Standard ladies’ Landers, 
Frary & Clark, 4-in., $11.50 per doz.; 4%- 
in., $12; 5-in., $12.50; 6- in., $14. Heinisch 
& Wiss, 4-in., $15; 5- in., $15.90; 6-in., 
$17.95. Pocket, 4-in., $13. 30 per doz.; 4%- 
in., $13.80; 5-in., $14.25. Button hole, 4%- 
in., $17.10 per doz. Manicure, 3%-in., $19 
per doz. Nail, 3%4-in., $19 per doz. 
Shears.—Landers. Frary & Clark, ja- 
panned straight trimmers, 6-1. $10.50 per 
6%-in., $11.25; 7-in. $11.75; 7%-in., 
50; 8-in., $13; 9-in. $16.20 ; 10-in., oe. 
keled straight trimm« s, 6-in. 
6%- in., $13.25; T-in., $13.7 7% -in., 
8-in., $15; 9-in., $18. 20; 10- in. 
ers’ shears, japanned, 12-in., 
bers’ shears, japanned, Tih 
nickeled, 8-in., $15.50; French 
50.  Heinisch & Wiss, 
$14.40 per doz.; 
, $16.20 ; 7%4-in., $17.10; 
9-in., 2.50; 10-in., $27.75. Nickel- 
plated, §-in., steno per doz.; 6%4-in., $18.15. 
Dogs and Clamps.—Lathe dogs and 
clamps, which formerly sold at list, are 
now quoted here at 10 per cent dis- 
count. This decline is based on a small 
one made in manufacturers’ lists. 
Files.—The file situation, generally 
speaking, is unchanged. That is to say, 
business is quiet and stocks, both in 
wholesale and retail hands, more than 
ample for all requirements. Some local 
firms are giving an extra 5 per cent 
on Great Western or machine cut files, 
now quoting them at 60 and 5 per cent 
discount. Otherwise, prices remain un- 
changed. 
We quote from jobbers’ 


Nicholson and Black Diamond, 
discount; Great Western, Arcade, 


pattern, 8- 
je panne 2d, 
614-in., 
8 -in., 


stocks: Files, 
50 per cent 
Ameri- 
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60 and 5 per cent discount; 
Chelsea hand cut, list plus 

Rasps—Heller, 75 per cent 
75 and 10 per cent dis- 


60 to 
Swiss, list net; 
20 per cent. 
discount; Superior, 
count. 

Galvanized Ware.—A better demand 
for galvanized ware, especially wash 
tubs, watering cans and pails, is noted. 
In fact, some jobbing houses say the 
market is more active than it has been 
for some time. Local stocks are in 
fairly good condition and good deliv- 
eries are being made as a rule. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

Ash Cans.—Galvanized, with three trays, 
17 x 26-in., $4.50 se 18 x 26-in., $5.52 
each; Sexton cans, 

Coal Hods.“Japannca with wood han- 
dle, 15-in., $3.84 per doz.; 16-in., $4.12; 17- 
in. $4.55; galvanized with wood handle, 
15- ‘in., $5 .80; 16-in., $6.52; 17-in., $6.90; 18- 
in... 7.53. 

Pails. —Eight-qt., $2.66 per doz.; 10-qt., 

12-qt., $3.30; 14- -qt., $3.70; heavier pails, 
40 lb. to the doz., $5.06; 50 Ib. to the doz., 

200, 


can, 


93 ; 


$6.20. 
Tubs.—Galvanized, 

doz.; No. 300, $15.50. 
Garbage Cans. —Galvanized, No. 1, 

per doz.; No. 1.53; No. 4, $1.12. 


Hammers.—The David Maydole Ham- 
mer Co., Norwich, N. Y., has notified 
jobbing interests here that its list is- 
sued as of May 20, 1920, has been can- 
celed, and that prices are now back to 
the December 15, 1919, basis, effective 
May 2. The 1919 list referred to is 
12, to 15 per cent lower than the 1920. 
This reduction is the first announced by 
the prominent hammer manufacturers 
in about a year, and it is believed here 
that it will have a marked influence on 
the consumption of such merchandise. 


Heavy hammers, wood choppers’ 
wedges, etc., have been reduced 10 per 
cent, both by producers and jobbers. 

Iron and Steel.—The consensus of 
opinion among jobbers here is that 
prices for iron and steel will remain on 
their present basis for some months. 
This opinion seems to be based on as- 
surances given by steel mills. With 
the elimination of possible further re- 
adjustments in quotations, the jobbing 
houses hope that consumers will re- 
enter the market. It is admitted, how- 
ever, that the important users of iron 
and steel are very well supplied. In 
fact, many of them have ,enough stock 
on hand sufficient for all requirements 
for several months to come, based on 
present operations. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

lron.—Refined, $3.18 per 100 lb. 
and 5/16-in, square, $5; best 
refined iron, $5; Wayne iron, 98.50; Nor- 
way iron, rounds, \4-in. to 2%4-in., 8c. net; 
all other sizes, 10c. base. 

Steel.—Soft steel bars, $3.18 per 100 Ib. 
base; flats, $4.18 to $4.28; concrete bars, 
plain, $3.18; twisted, $3.45%; angles, chan- 
nels and beams, $3.18 to $3.28; tire steel, 
$4.25 to $4.75; open-hearth spring steel, 
95.50; crucible spring steel, $11.50; steel 
bands, $3.83 to $4.48; steel hoops, $4.38; cold 
Noy steel, $4.65 to $5.15; toe calk steel, 


No. $13.90 per 


$2.10 


base; %4 
round and 


“panty differentials, lots under 1000 Ib. 
10 


of a size, 35c. per 0 lb.; lots of 1000 Ib. 


to 1999 lb. of a size, 15c. 

Wheel Toys.—By nature the average 
American is ambitious, and, conse- 
quently, restless. There is nothing that 
pleases the American man more than 
pushing business. These traits are 
handed down from father to son, for 
Young America, like his daddy, likes 
to keep active every minute. One of 
the best hardware field mediums for 
satisfying Young America’s ambitions 
is the wheeled toy, and Boston whole- 
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’ sale interests are planning a camp paign 
which will, if successful, result in the 
largest business ever put over in this 
class of merchandise. The Kiddie Kar 
interests have put out a new special 
Kar with rubber tires and a play w agon, 
also with rubber tires, with which the 
youngster can be amused indoors as 
well as out. 


We quote from jobbers’ 
Kiddie Kars.—No. 1, $1 each; No. 2, 
$1.50; No. 3, $2; No. 4, $2.34; No. 5, $2.67. 
Trailers, $91 each. In one gross lots or 
more an additional discount of 10 per cent 


is allowed 
Specials.—Rubber tired, No. 101, 
No. 103, $2.50; No 


each; No. 102, $2; 
$3: No. 105, $3.34. 

Play Wagons.—Little 
No. 301, $2 each; No. 
3.3 No. 304, $4. 


Latches.—The Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., Stamford, Conn., has issued a new 
list on rim and mortised night latches, 
The list is larger than usual, and shows 
an average decline in prices amounting 
perhaps to 12'4 per cent. 

Lead.—The American Smelting and 
Refining Co. has again advanced its 
prices on pig lead, this time from 4.25c. 
to 4.35c. per lb. base. This advance is 
the second one made in April and rep- 
resents one of 35c. per cwt. for the 
month. Local prices on sheet lead are 
unchanged, but the market is reported 
as very strong with the probability of 
an advance in the near future. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
lead, 10c. per lb. base. 


Nails.—Indications are that there 
will be an actual shortage in wire nails 
in this market before long unless cer- 
tain conditions change. Twenty penny- 
nails already are scarce, according to 
some jobbers. Jobbing interests are 
not satisfied that prices will remain 
on their present level, consequently they 
are not stocking up. Mill interests are 
canvassing the New England market 
very thoroughly and often are secur- 
ing orders from jobbers’ customers, 
which is another reason why the whole- 
sale firms are holding back new busi- 
ness from the mills. The demand for 
wire nails, and, in fact, all kinds of 
nails, is not especially brisk, however. 
Otherwise, the supply situation would 
be more serious than it is. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Wire 
nails, per keg, from the store, $4.10 to $4.35 
base, f. 0. b. Boston; coated wire nails, % 
per keg, base; cut nails, $7 per keg, base, 
with the Tremont schedule of extra; gal- 
vanized cut nails, $9.30 per keg base. 

Refrigerators.—A cut amounting to 
approximately 10 per cent on White 
Mountain refrigerators is announced by 
the manufacturers, and local wholesale 
prices have been revised to correspond. 


Rivets.—The market on small rivets 
remains unsettled, some jobbing houses 
have further reduced prices 10 per cent. 
No change is noted otherwise, but the 
undertone of the market is unsettled, 
due to the lack of buying and the con- 
dition of local stocks. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
head, boiler, $5.85 per keg, base 
head, structural, $5.75 to $6.10 per 
base. Iron rivets, small, 50 per cent 
count. Copper rivets, 20 per cent dis 
Copper rivet burrs, net, list. 


Screens and Screen Doors.—Quite 4 
decided improvement in the demand for 
all kinds of screens and screen doors is 


stocks: 


$1.34 
104, 


Lady, rubber 
302, $2.67; No 


tired, 


303 


Sheet 


Cone 
Button 
keg, 
dis- 
ount. 
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reported: by the wholesale houses. Re- 
tail orders, however, are for small lots 
in individual cases, but, in the aggre- 
gate, they amount to considerable. 
Prices on this class of merchandise are 
unchanged, and there is nothing which 
indicates any revision within the near 
future. 


Screws.—Some of the leading screw 
machine product manufacturers say 
they are securing orders from the auto- 
mobile manufacturers for the first time 
since the revival in the automotive in- 
dustry set in. This fact should, sooner 
or later, have some effect on the local 
market for screws, inasmuch as it will 
create a better feeling among the 
manufacturers and result in fewer of- 
ferings of the various kinds of products 
at cut prices. 

We quote from jobbers’ lists: Wood 
screws, flat head bright, 72% per cent dis- 


count; flat head blued, 72% and 5 per cent 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
1002 Park Building, 
Pittsburgh, May 2. 


CLEAR idea of the falling off in 
£\ operations and profits as well that 
have come to the large and small steel 
companies in the past few months is 
given in the last financial statement 
issued by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, and which covers the earn- 
ings of the corporation for the three 
months ended March 31. This report 
shows that for the period named, 
earnings of the corporation fell off 
over $11,500,000, as compared with 
the previous quarter, and over $10,000,- 
000, as compared with the first 
quarter of 1920. The total gross 
earnings of the corporation for the 
first quarter of this year were only 
$32,286,000, and were the smallest in 
any one quarter for over six years. It 
is not unlikely that earnings for the 
present quarter will show a further 
falling off as compared with the first 
quarter, mainly for the reason that 
the heavy reductions in steel prices 
made by the Steel Corporation did not 
go into effect until April 13, so that 
the corporation had the benefit of high- 
er prices for its products in the first 
quarter than it will have in the present 
three months. 

Sentiment in the heavy steel trade 
is, no doubt, better, but actual better- 
ment is still confined to the sheet trade, 
especially the high grades of sheets 
used in the manufacture of automobiles 
and trucks. At first it was thought 
that the improvement in the automo- 
bile trade was largely sentimental, but 
this is not the case. Many large auto- 
mobile plants are running nearly full 
time, and others are doing better now 
than they have for many months. The 
operating schedule of the Ford Motor 
Co. of Detroit calls for the building 
of 100,000 cars in July next, and this 
is capacity production for this con- 
cern. The great improvement in the 
automobile trade is reflected in a 
heavier new demand for sheets, also in 
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discount; round head blued, 70 per cent 
discount; flat head brass, 65 per cent dis- 
count; round head brass, 62% per cent dis- 
count; flat head brass plated, 65 per cent 
discount; round head nickeled, 60 per cent 
discount; flat head nickeled, 60 per cent 
discount; flat head galvanized, 57% per 
cent discount. 
Coach screws, 
count; set screws, 
and 10 per cent 


50 and 10 per cent dis- 
including headless, 50 
discount; cap screws, 
square and hexagon, 50 per cent discount; 
fillister, 20 per cent discount; flat, round 
and button head, list; lag screws, 50 per 
cent discount; iron machine screws, flat 
and round head, 50 per cent discount; 
fillister, 45 per cent discount; flat and 
round head brass, 40 per cent discount; 
fillister, 35 per cent discount. 

Toys.—For the first time this season 
local shelf hardware jobbers report sales 
of toys for future delivery. The bulk 
of the buying so far has come from the 
northern sections of New England, 
especially Maine, and as compared with 
last year, it is holding its own. The 
toy season has started hard, but, as 
one jobber expresses himself, “We have 
hopes.” 


PITTSBURGH 


the release of a good many contracts 
for sheets that have been held up for 
some months. The independent sheet 
mills are now running to nearly 50 per 
cent of capacity, as against 25 to 3 
per cent a short time ago. General 
operations in the iron and steel plants 
do not show much increase, and on the 
whole, are not more than 40 to 45 per 
cent of normal capacity. The Car- 
negie Steel Co., which has a total of 
59 blast furnaces in the Pittsburgh and 
nearby districts, is operating only 19 
furnaces, and this shows the extent of 
the present depression in the steel 
trade, as pig iron output is always a 
barometer of general conditions in the 
steel trade. Prices of pig iron are now 
lower than they have been for several 
years, while semi-finished steel, also 
steel products, are many dollars per 
ton lower than they were during the 
war period. In spite of the lower 
prices, there is no disposition as yet 
on the part of jobbers or consumers to 
buy ahead, orders being small and only 
to cover actual needs. Stock all over 
the country are low, as the surplus 
material on hand when the war 
stopped has been pretty well worked 
off. Recently, there have been several 
advances in prices of crude oil, and 
this is taken to mean that shortly 
there will be more new development 
work started in the oil fields that will 
increase the demand for oil well sup- 
plies of all kinds. The immediate out- 
look for the steel trade is that this is 
likely to be a quiet summer, and it 
may extend over the entire year. Prices 
are not expected to be much lower than 
they are now. 

In the jobbing and retail hardware 
trades, general conditions are very 
much better in every way than in the 
steel trade. The demand for season- 
able goods is reported active, prices 
are being very well held, and optimism 
is strong as to the outlook. Shelf hard- 
ware is in good demand, and the gen- 
erally satisfactory conditions in hard- 
ware are due largely to the hardware 
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We from jobbers’ stocks: 

Erectors No. 1, $1.17 each; No. 2, $2.10; 
No. 3. $3.33; No. 6, 97; No. 7, $10; No. 8, 
$16.67; No. 10, $24.50. 

Wireless Sets.—No. $3.85 each. 

Soldering each; 
No. 7002, $1.67. 
_ Miscellaneous.—Hydraulic and pneuma- 
tie engineering, N 6502, $7 each Heat 
experimenting, 97.50. Separate 
phone, No. 3507, 

Mineralogy.- 6550, $5.25. 

Motors.—No. P-52 (2 terminal batteries), 
$1 each; No. P-54 (reverse motor), $1.83: 
No, P-58 (4 terminal batteries), $1.58; No. 
P-60-C (transformer), $4.55. 

Tool No. 701, $2.07 each 


quote 


4004, 


Outfits.—No. 7001, 83c. 


Chests. 


Washers.—F urther weakness is noted 
in prices on cut washers. They are 
quoted in 200-lb. kegs at list, less 2'c. 
as compared with list, less 2c. hereto- 
fore. The demand for washers is ex- 
tremely limited, and little impression 
has been made on stocks here. 

We quote 
washers ‘ 
larger, 7c. 
kegs, list 
per lb 


from jobbers’ stocks: 


%-in. and smaller, 8e 
per lb.; cut washers, 
2c.; malleable washers, 


Cast 
per Ib.; 

200-Tb. 
l4e. 


less 


man himself. As long ago as last year, 
the hardware merchant realized that 
1921 was going to be a year in which 
he would have to hustle, and hustle 
hard, if he wanted to get business this 
year. He has done this, and he is 
now reaping the benefit of his work. 
There has been close co-operation be- 
tween the jobber and the retailer, the 
latter often getting valuable advice 
from the jobber as to what to buy, and 
what to let alone. In the Pittsburgh 
district the jobbers and retailers work 
close together anud both are benefited. 
close together and both are benefited. 
recently by the Steel Corporation, it 
is expected that prices on some lines 
of hardware that have not yet been 
reduced may be revised to a lower 
basis before long. This applies mostly 
to goods made from steel, and on which 
the makers did not reduce prices, wait- 
ing until the Steel Corporation had 
announced how much it was going to 
cut prices. , 

The only important change in hard- 
ware prices in the past week was a 
heavy cut in chain, details of which are 
given in this report under that head- 
ing. 

Merchants report collections as fairly 
good, but credits are _ still being 
closely scanned, and prompt settlement 
of accounts urged. At the recent 
monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, 
members present said they were doing 
a good deal more business than they 
looked for, and they regard the out- 
look for the next three or four months 
as good. 

Automobile Accessories.—Local deal- 
ers say they are doing more business 
in accessories than for many months. 
The fine weather has greatly increased 
the number of pleasure cars being 
driven, and there is freer buying of 
accessories. Retailers are carrying 
fairly good stocks, believing they are 
going to have a demand forthem. The 
tire makers are having much better 
business, and several of the leading 
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concerns are running nearly full. Prices 
on most accessories are firm, especially 
on the standard goods. The local 
department stores are still having 
“special” sales in accessories, naming 
low prices on a few items in order to 
stimulate sales of the higher priced 
goods. As a rule, the line of acces- 
sories carried by the department stores 
are the cheaper goods, and the wise 
automobile owner knows it is poor 
economy to buy these cheap goods at 
any price. Jobbers quote on the lead- 
ing goods about as follows: 

Reliable jacks, No. 1, $2.33; No. 2, 
$3.33, in lots of 12; A. C. Titan spark 
plugs, 65c. in lots up to 10, and 58c. in lots 
of from 10 to 100; Derf spark plugs, 96c. 
each for all sizes, in lots less than 50; 
Champion X, 50c. each for less than 100 
and 48c. each for over 100; Champion regu- 
lar, 58c. each for less than 100, all sizes, 
and 56c. éach for over 100. 


Axes.—There is no change to note 
in prices on axes, demand for which is 
quiet, as this is the off season. A re- 
duction in the prices of axes is ex- 
pected owing to the lower figures now 
ruling on steel. Jobbers’ prices, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, are about as follow: 


Standard quality black unhandled axes, 
3 Ibs. to 4 Ibs., $17.50 base; second quality 
black unhandled axes, same weight, $16.50 
base; handled, $3 to $6 per doz.; extra ac- 
cording to grade. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The recent 
reductions made in prices on nuts and 
bolts are holding fairly well, but on 
large rivets some makers are cutting 
prices about $2 per ton. The new de- 
mand is none too urgent, buyers still 
placing orders only to cover actual 
wants. None of the bolt and nut mak- 
ers is operating to more than 50 per 
cent of capacity, if that large. There 
is not much heavy building going on in 
plants like boiler shops, ship yards and 
the like, so that the demand for both 
structural and boiler rivets is also 
quiet. Jobbers have readjusted their 
prices to conform more closely to those 
being named by the makers, and in 
small lots from store are now quoting 
about as follows: 


Large machine bo'ts, 50, 10 and 5 to 60 
per cent off list; small machine bolts, cut 
thread, 60 to 60 and 10 per cent off list; 
rolled thread, 65 to 65 and 10 per cent off 
list: carriage bolts, small, cut thread, 59 and 
10 to 60 per cent off list; rolled thread, 60 
to 60 and 10 per cent off list; large, cut 


thread, 50 and 5 to 50, 10 and 5 per cent 
off list 


Builders’ Hardware.—There is very 
little doing in this district in the way 
of sales of builders’ hardware, and no 
improvement is looked for until some 
of the labor troubles that now exist 
are out of the way. A good many labor 
scales expire on May 1, and employers 
have asked the men to accept lower 
wages in line with the lower living 
costs, but so far the men have not 
signified that they will do so. Other 
scales expire on June 1, and until these 
dates have passed, and it is known 
whether the men will take lower wages, 
or whether there will be a strike, there 
is no chance of betterment in the build- 
ing situation or in the demand for 
builders’ hardware. Prices are holding 
fairly steady. 

Chain.—Another cut has been made 
in prices of chain, and which is now at 
close to the price levels before the war. 
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A Pittsburgh manufacturer has an- 
nounced new prices under date of April 
23. These new prices mean that a re- 
duction of $10 per ton has been made 
on all sizes larger than '-in. and of 
$15 per ton on all sizes smaller than 
\,-in. 

Cap and Set Screws.—Prices on 
these goods have been reduced about 10 
per cent. The demand is only fair, and 
mostly for small lots. 

Carpenters’ Squares.— Makers of 
steel carpenters’ squares announce a 
reduction of about 15 per cent in prices. 
Owing to the dullness in the building 
trade all over the country, the demand 
is not very active. 

Coaster Wagons.—Prices on _ the 
Overland make of coaster wagons, made 
by Hunt, Helm & Ferris at Harvard, 
Ill., have been reduced about 7' per 
cent, Jobbers now quote No. 0, $4.75; 
No. 1, $5.50; No. 2, $6, and No. 3, $6.75 
each, for delivery from store. 

Cotton Mops.—Prices on cotton mops 
are down about 10 per cent. Jobbers 
now quote from store, 16-0z., $4 per 
doz.; 20-0z., $5, and 24-oz., $6.50 per 
dozen. 

Field Fence.—The demand is very 
active and dealers are handling more 
field fence this year than expected. 
Jobbers quote 50 and 7% per cent off 
list, for shipment from stock. 

Galvanized Ware.—The new demand 
is not very active, but prices are re- 
ported as holding fairly steady. It is 
not believed that prices will be lower, 
at least in the near future. 

Jobbers quote galvanized tubs’ with 
wringer attachment, No. 1, $7.50 per doz.; 
No. 2, $8.50 per doz.; No. 3, $10.50 per doz.; 
12-qt. pails, $2.75 per doz.; Red Band pai's, 
$8.64 per doz. 

Ice Cr.am Freezers.—Dealers report 
that these goods are moving out only in 
fair volume, the belief being that the 
higher prices this year, as compared 
with last year, restricting sales to some 
extent. Prices for this season are fixed 
and are not liable to change. 

Jobbers quote the standard makes 
as follows: 

Blizzard, 
$6; 8-qt., $8. Lightning, 3-qt., 
$5.25; 6-qt., $6.50; 8-qt., $8.50. 
$3.90; 4-qt., $4.80; 6-qt., $6.50; 
White Mountain, 3-qt., $4.75: ~ 
6-qt., $7.40; 8-qt., $9.50. Auto Vacuum, 
3-qt., $3.33; 2-qt., $4; 4-qt., $6.67, and Acme 
freezer, 2-qt., $1. 

These prices are reported as holding 
quite firm. 

Hammers.—Prices on all grades of 
all handled hammers have been reduced 
from 10 to 124% per cent. 

Halter Chain.—Prices on wire halter 
chain and also on tie-out chain have been 
reduced about 10 per cent. Demand is 
fairly active. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—The mills mak- 
ing iron and steel bars are running a 
little more fully, but jobbers and con- 
sumers are still buying in small lots 
to cover actual needs. Prices are pretty 
well stabilized, but in a few cases are 
being cut. Prices on mild steel bars 
are now $2.10 at mill in large lots per 
100 lb. Prices from warehouse on steel 
bars are about 2.75c. and on iron bars 
about 3c. Retailers charge the usual 


about 


‘ 
3-qt., $3.90; 4-qt., $4.80; 


6-qt., 


5; 5-qt.? 
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advances for small lots from store. 
Milk Cans.—Prices have been re- 
duced about 10 per cent. Jobbers now 
quote the Ohio make of 5-gal. cans at 
$3.50 each, while the Elgin 5-gal. cans 
are sold at $4.25 each. 
Hatchets.—Nearly all makers have 
issued new lists showing reductions in 
prices ranging from 5 to 10 per cent. 


Picks, Mattocks and Sledges.—There 
has been a general average reduction 
in prices on these goods of about 10 
per cent. Jobbers and retailers report 
the demand quiet. 

Poultry Netting—The demand is 
very active, and some jobbers say they 
are having trouble getting poultry 
netting from the makers as fast as 
needed. Jobbers quote at 40 and 5 per 
cent off list for poultry netting, gal- 
vanized after weaving. 

Paints and Supplies—Dealers say 
they are having an active business in 
these goods, ascribing it in part to the 
“Save the Surface” campaign which 
has been running for some months all 
over the country. Owners of houses 
are painting them, believing that by 
so doing they are saving money in the 
end. Prices are firm but unchanged. 


Standard grades of ready mixed paints 
are $4.25 per gal., a reduction of 25c.; lin- 
seed oil is 78c. per gal., in barrels, a reduc 
tion of 2c. per gal.; turpentine is 7lc. per 
gal., a reduction of 2c., and white lead is 
$13 per 100 Ib. 

Stucco 4-in. brushes are sold at about $4 


each at retail. Putty is sold at $1.25 for 


12% lb. and $2.25 for 25 lb. Sandpaper is 
sold at 30 and 10 off list. Shelac is lower 
in price. Cheaper grades are sold at $3.10 
per gal., medium grades at $3.50 and high 
grades at $3.75 per gal. 


Sheets.—The sheet market is better, 
due largely to the increased purchases 
of the automobile builders and also to 
the fact that some tonnage held up has 
been released, and the mills are now 
turning out these orders. Last week 
independent sheet mills were operating 
at about 50 per cent of capacity, the 
largest rate of operation for several 
months. The Ford Motor Co. of Detroit 
has an inquiry out for 4000 tons of 
sheets, mostly blue annealed for auto- 
mobile purposes. Prices as announced 
recently are being quite well main- 
tained and are only occasionally slight- 
ly shaded. 

Wire Cloth.—There is a heavy de- 
mand for both black and galvanized 
wire cloth, but stocks of jobbers and 
retailers are ample to meet this heavy 
demand quite promptly. Jobbers are 
quoting black wire cloth at $2.40 to 
$2.50, and galvanized at $3 per 100 
sq. ft. Bronze wire cloth is also in 
good demand with prices very firm. 
Jobbers quote bronze wire cloth at $8 
to $8.25 per 100 sq, ft. 

Wire Products.—The new demand 
for wire nails and wire is only fair, 
orders being mostly small to meet 
current needs. The mills are making 
very prompt shipments, and jobbers 
and consumers are not inclined to buy 
ahead. 


Jobbers quote wire nails from ) 
$3.60, plain wire at $3.35, galvanized 
at $4.05, galvanized barb wire, 4-point cat- 
tle, in reels of 80 rods, $3.85, and cement 
coated nails at $3.25 to $3.50, all per 190-Ib., 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


stock at 
wire 
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CLEVELAND 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
538 Guardian Building, 
Cleveland, May 2. 

pee local jobbers report that their 

sales to country merchants so far 
this year exceed in dollars and cents 
those of the same period a year ago, 
although prices are considerably lower. 
Sales to city retailers compare favor- 
ably with this time last year, but there 
has been a falling off in the total vol- 
ume of city business because of the 
lack of a demand for mill supplies. 
This is due to the fact that manufac- 
turing plants are now operating at 
very limited capacity as compared with 
full operations at this time last year. 
Country merchants generally report 
business very good. Local retail deal- 
ers are doing a satisfactory volume of 
business in practically all lines except 
builders’ hardware. All _ seasonable 
goods are moving well and there is a 
particularly heavy demand for poultry 
netting and wire cloth. 

While the amount of building in 
Cleveland has increased, much work is 
being held up awaiting the agreement 
on wage scales between the building 
contractors and employees in various 
building trades. During the week build- 
ing contractors announced a wage re- 
duction from $1.25 to 90c. an hour for 
carpenters, and this reduction resulted 
in a strike of union carpenters. 

A number of price changes are re- 
ported. Bolt prices have again been 
advanced following an advance by 
manufacturers who marked their prices 
up because of an advance by indepen- 
dent mills on steel bars. The bolt’ and 
nut market appears to be more stabil- 
ized than for some time. Price reduc- 
tions have been made on planes, braces, 
and on one line of hammers, and on 
radiation sash cord and sash weights. 

Automobile Tires and Accessories.— 
The demand for automobile tires con- 
tinues to improve and Akron tire manu- 
facturers are gradually increasing their 
working forces. Retailers look for a 
very heavy volume of business in tires 
this spring. Accessories are moving 
rather slowly as yet. Dealers generally 
have good stocks. Prices are un- 
changed. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks,  f.o.b. 


Cleveland: Reliable jacks, No. 1, $2.33; No. 
2, $3.33, in lots of 12; A. C. Titan spark 
plugs, 65c. in lots up to 10, and 58c. in lots 
of from 10 to 100; Derf spark plugs, 96c. 
each for all sizes, in lots less than 50: 
Champion X, 50c. each for less than 100 
and 48c. each for over 100; Champion regu- 
lar, 58c, each for less than 100, all sizes, 
and 56c. each for over 100. 


Axes.—Axes continue to move well 
for fall delivery. Prices are unchanged. 


Jobbers quote single bitted axes at $25 
per doz. and double bitted at $30 per doz 


Barb Wire.—Sales of barb wire con- 
tinue fairly heavy. Prices are un- 
changed. 

We quote barb wire from jobbers’ stocks, 
in 80-rod spools, as follows: Cattle wire, 
ge ies hog wire, $4.40: American special, 

Bolts and Nuts.—Jobbers have again 
marked up prices on bolts, owing to the 
advance by manufacturers. 


For some. 


time prices have been very irregular, 
owing to price shading on the part of 
some jobbers who are anxious to dis- 
pose of surplus stocks. However, little 
is heard now of price concessions and 
the market appears to be well stabilized. 

Jobbers quote: Large machine boits, 45 to 
55 per cent off list; small machine bolts, 
cut thread, 50 to 60 per cent off list; rolled 
thread, 60 to 60 and 10 off list; carriage 
bolts, large and small, cut thread, 45 to 50 
per cent off list; small, rolled thread, 50 and 
10 off list; hot pressed nuts, tapped, $3 off 
list; blank, $3.50 off list; semi-finished nuts, 
75 to 75 and 10 per cent off list. 

Braces.—Several of the leading man- 
ufacturers have reduced prices on braces 
about 10 per cent. 

Binder Twine.—There is a good de- 
mand for binder twine from retail mer- 
chants who postponed buying earlier 
in the season. Prices are unchanged. 

Jobbers quote binder twine at I44ec. per 


lb. for mil shipment and 5c. per Ib. for 
stock shipment. 


Carpenters’ Ripping Bars.—Prices on 
carpenters’ ripping bars have been re- 
duced 10 per cent. 

Cider Mills and Wine Presses.—Job- 
bers are commencing to take orders for 
cider mills and wine presses for ship- 
ment until June. The demand for these 
was unusually heavy last year, and 
sales are expected to be considerably 
lighter this season. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
The demand for eaves trough and con- 
ductor pipe continues fairly heavy. 
Prices are unchanged. ° 


trough at 74 
pipe at 65 


cent 
cent 


Jobbers quote eave 
off list and conductor 
off list. 


Furnace Pipe and Elbows.—There is 
considerable activity in furnace pipe 
and elbows for fall delivery. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Fence.—The demand for fence is ac- 
tive and deliveries have become rather 
slow. Prices are firm at the recent re- 
duction. 

Jobbers quote fence 
burgh as follows: 60 per cent 
full cars; 59 per cent off list for 
or over: 5S per cent off list for 
1000 rods. 

Garden Tools.—Jobbers are getting 
a good volume of pick-up orders for 
hoes, forks and rakes and particularly 
for spading forks. 

Galvanized Ware.—The 
galvanized ware is only 
Prices. are unchanged. 
galvanized tubs’ with 
wringer attachment, No. 1, $7.50 per doz. 
No. 2, $8.50 per doz.; No. 3, $10.50 per doz.;: 
12-qt. pails, $2.75 per doz.; Red Band pails, 
$8.64 per doz. 

Glass Baking Ware.—Jobbers have 
commenced to sell glass cooking ware 
and mountings for fall delivery. Prices 
on Pyrex ware are the same as last 
year, and these prices are being guar- 
anteed. A sharp decline has occurred 
in prices on mountings, which are from 
25 to 50 per cent below those prevailing 
last year. 

Garden Hese.—Jobbers report a fair 
volume of business in garden hose. 
Prices are unchanged. 


Handles.—The 


per 
per 


f.o.b 
off 
1900 rods 
than 


prices 


less 


demand for 
moderate. 


Jobbers quote 


demand for wood 
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handles has slowed up as the season 
of most active demand has passed. 
Prices are unchanged. 

Jobbers quote American Fork & Hoe 
Company's hay and manure fork handles 
Without ferrules, as folows: X grade, 4 ft 
handles, $3.50 per 4% ft., $3.85 per 
doz.; 5 ft:, $4.50 per doz.; XX grade, 4 ft., 
$4.10 per doz.; 4% ft., $4.35 per doz.; 5 ft., 
$0.50 per dez. Shovel handles: X grade D 
shovel handles, $6.25 per doz.; long handled 
shovel handles, X grade, $5 per doz. Hoe 
handles, X grade, $4 per doz.; No. 1 grade, 
$2.25 per doz Single and double bit axe 
handles, XXX grade, $5.25 per doz.; XX 
le, $4.25 per doz.; X grade, $2.60 per 


doz.; 


Coz. 
Hammers.—The David Maydole Ham- 
mer Co., Norwich, N. Y., has an- 
nounced, effective May 2, a reduction 
in its price of hammers to the prices 
that prevailed on December 15, 1919. 
Ice Skates.—Jobbers have commenced 
to take orders for skates for the 
coming season, following the 15 to 20 
per cent price reduction, the new prices 
being guaranteed until February 1, 
1922. 
Jobbers 


skates: No 
17241, 


ice 


quote Union Ice ¢ 


1624, S5c.; No 
No. 1924%, $2.50: Donahue 
$4.60; Hockey skates, No, 
42414, $1.55; No. 924%, 
oc. No. 9, $1.90: ladies’ 
>», $1.40; No. 424%, $1.85; 
(; children’s double runner 


‘ompany's 
1624%, $1.10; No. 


Mops.—Prices on cotton mops have been 
marked down. Jobbers quote 15-Iib. slasher 
mops at $3.75 per doz. and 15-Ib. good grade 
cotton mops at $ per doz., unhandled. 


Oil Cook Stoves.—Oil cook stoves 
continue to move fairly well and prices 
are unchanged. 

Jobbers quote the 


tove as_ follows 
3-burner, $17.45; 4-burner, 


Nails and Wire.—Retailers are ap- 
parently well stocked up on nails and 
wire and jobbers report sales rather 
light. Prices are unchanged. 


Jobbers quote nails at $3.75 per keg for 
less than car lots for stock shipment; $3.60 
per keg for less than car lots for mill ship- 
ment and $3.35 per keg for car lots for mill 
shipment. For shipment from stock job- 
bers quote No. 9 annealed wire, $3.50 per 
100 lbs.; No. 3 galvanized wire, $4.20 per 
100 Ibs.; cement coated nails, $3.50 per 
100 Tbs 


Kerogas type of cook 
Two-burner, $12.90; 
$21.70 


Poultry Netting and Wire Cloth.— 
The demand for poultry netting and 
wire cloth continues heavy, these items 
being about the most active hardware 
lines at present. Jobbers are having 
difficulty in keeping stocks complete 
There is a great demand this season 
for 14 and 16 mesh wire cloth. Many 
consumers are buying the finer mesh 
in order to keep out the mosquitoes. 
Prices are unchanged. 

Jobbers quote as follows: Poultry netting, 
45 per cent discount f.o.b. Pittsburgh for 
mill shipment and 40 to 40 and 5 per cent 
discount for shipment from stock for gal- 
vanized weaving black wire cloth, $2.75 per 
1? sq. ft. for shipment from and 
f.o.b. Pittsbureh for mill shipment; 
white metal and galvanized wire cloth. $3 
per 100sq. ft. for mill shipment and $3.25 
for stock shipment; gronze wire cloth, $9.25 
per 100 sq. ft 


stock, 


$2.50 


Planes.—Several manufacturers have 
reduced prices on iron and wood bottom 
planes 10 per cent. 

*aint and Varnish Brushes.—The call 
for paint, varnish and _ whitewash 
brushes is quite heavy, both jobbers 


and retailers reporting very satisfac- 


tory sales. 
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Porch and Lawn Swings and Chain.— 
Jobbers are taking orders for porch 
and lawn swings and swing chain for 
early shipment. Prices recently de- 
clined 10 per cent, and it is expected 
that these prices will be maintained 
through the season. 

Roller Skates.—There is still some 
demand for roller skates for spring 
shipment. Prices are unchanged. 


Jobbers quote Union Hardware Co.’s Nos. 
4 and 5 roller skates at $2.50 each and No. 
6, $2.65 each. 


Rope.—The demand for rope is hold- 
ing up fairly well. Prices show no 
fluctuations. 


Jobbers quote best grades manila rope at 
19%c. per lb. for shipment from stock; sisal 
rope at 14%c. per lb. for shipment from 
mill, and lic. per lb. for shipment from 
stock. 


Radiation.—Manufacturers have an- 
nounced a price reduction of approxi- 
mately 12'%4c. on radiation, which is 
now quoted by jobbers at approximately 
56 per cent off list. No reduction has 
been made on boilers. 

Refrigerators.—Retailers continue to 
place orders fairly freely for refrig- 
erators. Sales are heavier than usual 
for this time of year owing to the fact 
that many merchants postponed their 
buying as long as possible. 

Rubber Roofing.—Sales of rubber 
roofing this season have been heavier 
than last year, but the demand now 
has commenced to ease off. Prices are 
unchanged. 

Screws.— The demand for wood 
screws is not active. There has been 
no recent change in prices. 


Jobbers quote: Flat head bright screws, 
75 and 10 per cent off list; round head, blued 
or bright, 65, 20 and 10 per cent off list; 
flat head, japanned, 65, 10 and 10 per cent 
off list; flat head, brass, 65, 10 and 10 per 
cent off list. 


Sporting Goods.—Both retailers and 
jobbers are doing a good volume of 
business in fishing tackle and baseball 
goods. The demand for bicycles is 
rather slow. Bicycle prices are high, 
but no reduction is looked for this 
season. 

Stoves.—Nothing of interest has de- 
veloped in the stove market since the 
recent decline in prices on ¢oal stoves. 
Jobbers report practically no activity 
in any line of stoves. 

Steel Sheets.—There is some irregu- 
larity in jobbers’ prices on galvanized 
sheets. Manufacturers are apparently 
holding to the recent price advance, 
but present mill prices have not been 
tested. 


Jobbers quote: Black sheets, 4.30c. for 
No. 28 for mill shipment, and galvanized 
sheets at 5.50c. to 5.75c. for stock shipment. 


Steel Roofing.—There is some uncer- 
tainty about prices on corrugated steel 
roofing. Because of the advance in 
prices on galvanized sheets some job- 
bers seem inclined to withdraw the 
4.80c. price that has been prevailing 
and to quote 4.60c. per square for 29- 


gage. 
Sash Cord.—Prices on sash cord have 
been marked down. 


Jobbers quote common grade sash cord 
at 35c. per Ib., Phoenix at 36c. and Sampson 
at 60c. per Ib. 


Sash Weights.—Prices on sash 
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weights have declined $5 a ton. 


Jobbers quote sash weights at $40 
for shipment from foundry and 
shipment from stock. 


Shovels.—-The demand for shovels, 
which slowed down for some time, has 
again become very active. Prices are 
unchanged. 

Stove Pipe and Elbows.—Most of the 
orders for stove pipe and elbows for 
fall shipment have been placed, but 


er ton 
3 for 
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some of the late buyers are still making 
purchases. 

Vacuum Cleaners.—Sales of vacuum 
cleaners are holding up fairly well and 
prices are unchanged. 


We quote the Apex vacuum cleaner at 
$52.50 retail price, subject to a discount of 
approximately 30 per cent to dealers, de- 
pending on quantities, and the Royal 
cleaners at $67.50 with attachments and $55 
without attachments, retail prices, and $36 
and $32 to dealers, dealers’ prices, however, 
depending on quantities. 


TWIN CITIES 


3725 Colfax Ave. South, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 
April 28, 1921. 

ao general business conditions 

show somewhat of an improve- 
ment the belief is growing that there 
will be no heavy business revival in this 
section during the spring or early sum- 
mer, but that it will be delayed until 
late summer or fall. 

Manufacturers are obtaining very 
little new business and many are prac- 
tically closed. 

Hardware dealers and jobbers are 
getting a much larger volume of busi- 
ness than during the winter, and while 
many orders are received and sales 
made, they are individually for small 
amounts. Everyone buying only their 
immediate needs. 

Prices remain surprisingly steady, 
although there are small declines from 
time to time in items of minor im- 
portance. 

Carpenters and mechanics complain 
because reductions in tools are not 
commensurate with reductions. in 
wages proposed and in some cases in 
effect. 

Dealers and jobbers handling auto- 
mobile supplies and accessories find 
this their livest line. 

Builders’ Hardware.—There has been 
quite an improvement in sales of build- 
ers’ hardware both for contracts and 
over the counter sales. Many small 
homes are being put under construc- 
tion and if other lines would pick up 
a real building boom would develop. 
The general uncertainty prevents this. 


Brads.— Sales are improving but 
total volume is small. Prices remain as 
last. 


We quote from local jobbers’ 
75 per cent from standard lists. 


Bolts.—Business is not developing 
as it should because of small amount 
of manufacturing being done. Stocks 
are plentiful and prices very low. No 
change in prices. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Small carriage bolts, 40-10 per cent; large 
carriage bolts, 45 per cent; sma!l machine 
bolts, 50-10 per cent; large machine bolts, 
50 per cent: stove bolts, 65-5 per cent; lag 
screws, 50-10 per cent. 


Churns.—Volume of business is 
small. The large number of co-oper- 
ative creameries has brought sales of 
churns to a very low point compared 
to previous years. Price as last, 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Barrel churns at 45 per cent from standard 
lists. 


Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe and 
Elbows.—Demand is showing gradual 


stocks: 


improvement. Stocks are plentiful. 
Prices remain as last quoted. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Eaves troughs, 28-gage, 5-in. lap joint, 
single bead, $6 per 100 ft.; conductor pipe, 
28-gage, corrugated, 3-in., $6 per 100 ft. 
Elbows, 3-in., corrugated, $1.72 per doz. 

Files.—Retail demand shows some 
improvement, but total volume of busi- 
ness is small. Price remains as last. 


We quote from local jobbers’ 
Nicholson files, 50-10 per cent from 
Arcade, 60-10 per cent from list. 


Galvanized Ware.—Sales remain in- 
active although a fair business is 
being done. Jobbers’ stocks are ample 
to take care of needs. Prices remain 
as last. 


We quote frcm local jobbers’ stocks: 
Standard No. 1, galvanized tubs, $8 per 
doz.; standard No. 2, $3 per doz.; stand- 
ard No. 3, $10.50 per doz.; heavy galvan- 
ized No. 1, $20 per doz.; heavy No. 2, $21.50 
per doz.; heavy No. 3, $23 per doz.; stand- 
ard 10-qt. galvanized pails, $2.80 per doz.; 
standard 12-qt., $3.08 per doz.; standard 
14-qt., $3.45 per doz.; standard 16-qt. stocks, 
$5.25 per doz.; standard 18-qt. stock, $6.10 
per doz. 


Glass and Putty.—Retail demand is 
fair for this season of the year. Stocks 
appear to be ample to meet demands. 
Price remains as last. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Single, 76-10 per cent; double, 78-10 per 
cent from lists. Putty, $5.15 per cwt. 
commercial in bladders. 


Hose.—Retail demand is now begin- 
ning to develop and a fair amount of 
business seems likely. Price remains 
as last. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Competition %-in., 3-ply, llc. per ft.; 5-ply, 
rubber, %-in., 14c. per ft.; %-in., cotton, 
13%c. per ft. 


Ice Cream  Freezers.—No_ great 
amount of business has developed as 
yet. Price remains firm. 


We quote from local jobbers’ 
4-qt. White Mountain, $5.78 each; 
White Mountain, $9.45 each. 


Lawn Mowers.—A little more inter- 
est is being shown in mowers, but 
practically no actual retail sales have 
developed. Price remains firm. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Philadelphia lawn mowers, styles C, 
and L, at 25 per cent from list. Riverside, 
ball-bearing, at $9.50 each. 

Nails.—Demand for nails is showing 
renewed activity as building conditions 
improve. Stocks are ample. Prices 
remain firm. 

We quote from local jobbers’ 
Bright wire nails, $4.35 base; 
coated nails, $3.99 base per keg. 

Paper.—Sales of building and roof- 
ing papers are improving rapidly. A 
fair volume of business is expected. 
Price remains firm. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 


f.o.b.: Barrett’s No. 2 tarred felt, $3.30 cwt; 
Barrett’s threaded felt, 500-ft. rolls, $1.78 


stocks: 
list; 


stocks: 
8-qt. 


stocks: 
cement- 
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per roll; S ater’s felt, $1.39 per roll. No. 20 
red rosin, 60c. per roll; No. 25 red rosin, 
72c. per roll; No. 30 red rosin, 85c. per roll. 


Poultry Netting.—Business has been 
very good both in a wholesale and re- 
tail way: Stocks appear sufficient to 
take care of needs. Price remains firm 
as last quoted. 


We quote from local 
Hexagon poultry netting, 
from standard list. 


Rope.—Demand for rope is somewhat 
better, although no large amount of 
business is being done. Price remains 
firm. 


We quote from local jobbers’ 
Pure manila rope at 21%c. per 
pure sisal rope at 16%c. per lb. 


Sandpaper.— Sales are gradually 
growing as building operations de- 
velop. Stocks are ample and prices 
remain firm. 

We quote ey 


jobbers’ stocks: 
40-10 per cent 


stocks: 
lb. base; 


local jobbers’ stocks: 
Best grade No. at $7.20 per ream; sec- 
ond grade No. 1 at $6.50 per ream; No. 1 
Garnet paper at $15 per ream. 


Sash Cord.—A gradual improvement 
is noted in sales, although volume of 
business done is not large. Price as 
last. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Silver Lake No. 8 at 65c. per lb.; ordinary 
braided cotton No. 8 at 38c. per Ib. 


Sash Weights.—Demand is only fair. 
Sales will undoubtedly improve later 
in the season, Price remains as last. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
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Screen Doors and Windows.—Inter- 
est is now being shown in this line 
and sales should develop shortly. Price 
as last. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Sherwood adjustable 24-in. window screens 
at $9 per doz.; Wabash extension at $7.70 
per doz. 

Screws.— Demand remains rather 
light, although greatly improved from 
the winter months. No further decline 
in price. 

We quote from local 
Flat-head bright screws, 75-10 per cent, 
round-head b'ued screws, 70-10 per cent; 
flat-head japanned screws, 65 per cent; 
flat-head brass screws, 65 per cent; round- 
head brass screws, 62% percent; iron ma- 
chine screws, 60 per cent; brass machine 
screws, 40 per cent; lag screws, 50 per cent 

Solder.—Demand remains dull as it 
has been for some months past. Prac- 
tically no market. Price as last. 

We quote from local jobbers’ 
Half and half solder, 23c. per Ib. 

Steel Sheets.—A slight improvement 
in sales is noted, but the total volume 
remains very small. Price as last. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
28-ga. black sheets, $5.65 per cwt.; 28-ga. 
galvanized sheets, $6.75 per cwt. 

Wheelbarrows.—A little more ac- 
tivity is noticeable, but the total volume 
is not large. Price remains as last. 

We quote as follows: Fully bolted, $38 per 
doz.; tubular steel No. 1. $6.60 each; gar- 
den, wood barrows, $5.40 each. 

Wire Cloth.—Retail demand is very 
good and sales are reaching a nice 


jobbers’ stocks: 


stocks: 
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volume. 
present, 


Stocks appear to be ample at 
Price remains firm. 

We quote from loca! 
Black 12 x 12 mesh 
alumina, 


jobbers’ stocks: 
at $2.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 
12 x 12 mesh at $3 per 100 sq. ft. 
Wire.—More interest is being shown 
in wire and sales are improving. Price 
remains as last. 
We juote from 
Barbed wire, 
$3.62; 


local jobbers’ stocks: 


painted cattle, 80-rod spools, 
galvanized catt'e, $4.18; pee hog 
wire, $3.88; galvanized hog, $4.4 No. 9 
black annealed wire, $4.35 per pone G No. 9 
annealed galvanized, $5.05 per cwt. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
3arbed wire, painted, cattle, 80-rod spools, 
$3.62; galvanized, $4.28; ert hog wire, 
$3.88; galvanized hog wire, $4.96 per spool 
Smooth Black No. 9, $4.35 per ewt.; gal- 
vanized smooth, No. 9, $5.05 per ewt 


LONDON MARKET LETTER 
1921. 
The one great industrial question of 
the moment is the effect the present 
strike among coal miners will have 
upon the general trade of the country. 
Every branch of British commerce is 
involved, and during the last week or 
two the action of the Triple Alliance— 
that is, the three great factors in labor, 
the miners, railwaymen and transport 
workers—has been awaited with ab- 
sorbing interest. The miners so far 
refuse to negotiate with the owners, 
who have offered them practically all 
the mines will produce, but require a 


LONDON, April 20, 


$3 per cwt. 





Iron and Soft Steel Bars 
and Shapes 


Per Ib. 
3.23¢ 
-12.50¢ 


Bars: 
Refined Iron, base price. 
Swedish Bars, base price. 


Boft Steel: 
% to 1% in. round, and 
square 
a 1% to 6 x 3/16 to 
8 (base price)....... 3.93¢ 
il (base price)......... 4.38¢ 
Beams and Channels, Angles 
and Tees: 
8 in. x % in. and larger, 
base 23@3.33¢ 
Channels, Angles and Tees 
under 8 in. x %& in..... 3.28¢ 


- -8.23¢ 


eee eweeenees 


eee eeeesee De 


Merchant Steel 


Per Ib. 
Tire, 1% x % in. and larger.3.23¢ 


Smooth finish, 1 x 2% 
in, and larger....... 8.43¢ 

= om % x % in. and 
MED Sendte deeds inecveed 8.75¢ 

Oold-rolled strip 

and quarter ea “0. 00 @10.50¢ 

Open-hearth spring steel 
4.80@8.00¢ 
ee and —— Stock : 
errr. Ai) 


savere, “gate 


-5.23¢ 


eee eee eee ee eee ee ee 


i cast steel, base 


Tank Plate—Steel 
Per Ib. 
% in. and heavier... .3.23@3.33 


Sheets 
Blue Annealed 
et pn ey 4.283@4.35 
MRicstie wince nods 4.28@4.80¢ 
eT Oe 4.38@4.35 
1B... csecevcccces GO6Q4.4B¢ 
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Bow Annealed—Black 
rs Steel 
R., Wood's 
One Pass, Refined 
Per Ib. Per lb. 
Nos, 18 and 20....... 4.95@5.18¢ 
Nos. 22 and 24....... 5.00@5.23¢ 
Me. BWBiccscscccccvccs 5.05@5.28¢ 
NO, Beccccvceteveces 5.15@5.38¢ 
NO, BBocccccccceceses 5.40@5.63¢ 
No. 28, 36 in. wide, 10¢ 
higher, 


Galvanized Per Ib. 
NO. 14. .ccccccccccese 5.25@5.38¢ 
He. Weccccccsvcscees 5.50@5.63¢ 
Nos. 18 and 20...... 5.65@5.78¢ 
Nos, 22 and 24....... 5.80@5.93¢ 
NO. 26. cccccccccccces 5.95@6.08¢ 
No. cccecccceccscece - ron os 23¢ 
No. 

Me, BDecccccsescesese ‘ 75@6.88¢ 
No. 28, 36 in wide, 20¢ higher. 
Steel Wire 
Base Price* 9 gage and 
coarser : Per Ib. 

Bright Basic 
Annealed Soft 
Galvanized Annealed 
Copper Basic 
Tinned Soft Bessemer 


on No. 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and 
Wire 


Sheet....18 21¢ 
High Brass 21%¢ 
Brass Rod 20% ¢ 
Brass Tube, 85% ¢ 
Brass Tube, Seamless.21 yy @2: My: 
Copper Tube, Seamless.22% @24 \% ¢ 


High Brass 


Copper Sheets 


Sheet Copper, hot rolled 24 oz. 
22¢ per Ib. ‘base 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 
¢ Der lb. advance over hot rolled. 


*Regular extras for lighter gages. 


Tin Plates 
Bright Tin 
Grade Grade 
**AAA” ‘*a’’ 
Charcoal Charcoal 


14x20 14x20 
$12.00 $10.75 
12.25 
13.75 
15.00 
16.25 


Wasters 
$ 7.55 
7.65 
7.75 
7.90 
8.90 
9.90 
10.90 
11.90 


Terne Plates 
8-lb. Coating 14 @ 20 


BAPE ple cee cnccccccccce 83%¢ 
BF cestncdadtavedcecscwe 36@3s 


Lake Ingot 
Electrolytic 
CO ccs cennenesrdeceouns 15¢ 


Spelter and Sheet Zinc 
Western spelter 
Sheet sinc, No. 9 base, casks, 
12¢ open 13¢ 
Lead and Solder 
American pig lead 


Solder % 
No. 
Refined solder 


Babbitt Metal 
Best grade, per Ib 
Commercial grade, per 


Antimony 
Asiatic 


Aluminum 
No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed 
over 99 per cent pure), in 
Ingots for remelting, per 
i 30 @33¢ 


Old Metals 


There was not much activity in 
the trade this week. Dealers’ buy- 
ing prices are nominally at follows: 

Cents 

Per Ib. 
heavy and crucible...10.00 
heavy and wire 

light 
heavy 
light 
Heavy machine composition... 9.50 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings... 5.25 
No. 1 red brass or composi- 

tion turnings 7.50 
lead, heavy 3.50 
Lead, tea 


Copper, 
Copper, 
Copper, 
Brass, 
Brass, 


and bottoms.... 7.50 
5.75 


4.50 


Welded Pipe 
Standard—Steel 


Butt 
3%-6 in. Lap... 


Wrought Iron 


%-in. Butt 
1-1% in. 

2 in 

2%-6 in. 
7-12 in. 
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National pooling of profits and a Na- 
tional Wages’ Board. Fortunately 
common sense has triumphed and rail- 
waymen and transport workers have 
decided to abandon the support they 
contemplated giving to the miners. The 
effect will probably be a weakening of 
the power of combination and the 
alienation of the support so often given 
from mistaken views of the real aims 
of trade unionism. 

It is believed that saner councils will 
prevail, and that very soon terms of 
payment will be arranged by which the 
mines may again be worked, and the 
wheels of industry’s car set in motion 
before it is necessary to close down 
works and factories. Coal is essential 
to the activities of the iron and steel 
trades, and without the materials so 
produced all hardware business must 
soon become paralyzed. A stoppage of 
the mills so lately got into full working 
order is likely to injure trade; it will 
certainly materially affect business in 
the home markets and prevent manu- 
facturers from fulfilling contracts. 
Great Britain relies upon her exports 
for her prosperity, and anything that 
tends to check, even if for a short time 
only, such work is deeply to be deplored. 
Putting aside this not too bright an 
outlook, it may be pointed out thet the 
advance in export business and trade 
generally as shown by the official re- 
turns indicates very general progress 
and a decided forward movement. 
There is an advance in last month’s 
exports in cutlery and electrical goods. 
In the hollow-ware trade, the business 
done last month was not equal to that 
of last year, but in excess of 1913. 
American merchants do well to take 
note of the increasing opportunities for 
trade with Great Britain, especially in 
machinery and tools. It is worth 
noting that many of the City Corpo- 
rations, whose public works have been 
slight during the last few years, are 
now contemplating considerable outlay 
in many directions. In the larger con- 
tracts there are openings for trade with 
Great Britain in light ironmongery. 
The real boom in the electrical industry 
should also be carefully noted. The 
effect of competition in glass lamp 
bulb is important, but alas! in many 
instances, disastrous to British indus- 
try. Owing to German competition, 
direct and indirect, at cut-throat prices, 
no less than fourteen factories are clos- 
ing down. It is the same story every- 
where; high wages and no effort to in- 
crease production to balance the cost 
of labor is doing serious injury to trade, 
especially trades in which manual 
labor takes a greater part than ma- 
chinery. Many makers here are fast 
realizing that the American plan of 
scrapping machinery, however new or 
good if better and more effective plant 
can be secured, is the best, and it is be- 
lieved that this method of meeting the 
ever increasing pressure of competition 
will be followed to a greater extent in 
the future. It is to be hoped that next 
week the miners’ coal strike will be 
settled. 
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The Qualities of Salesmen 

(Continued from page 78) 
it and yet without using superflu- 
ous words. Don’t start a conversa- 
tion on a subject that has nothing 
to do with the purpose of your cus- 
tomer’s visit to you, but do not 
overdo this qualification by being 
unable to talk on any business sub- 
ject that is really connected with 
your line of business. After all, 
conciseness is closely related to 
“Knowledge of the Business.” The 
customer wants you to know all 
about the product you offer, not 
just the one you have in hand. 
Generally speaking, ‘“Conciseness”’ 
has more to do with what you do 
not say. 

To quote J. Ogden Armour, 
“enthusiasm is the art of high per- 
suasion. There is no power in the 
world that can cut through another 
man’s mental opposition, excepting 
persuasion. And _ persuasion is 
reason plus enthusiasm, with the 
emphasis on enthusiasm. Your 
progress is commensurate with your 
ability to move the minds of other 
people. If you are a salesman this 
is ‘preeminently so. ‘ven if you 
are a clerk, it is the zest which you 
put in your work that enkindles an 
appreciation in the mind of your 
employer. If you would like to be 
a power among men, cultivate en- 
thusiasm. People will like you bet- 
ter for it and you will make head- 
way wherever you are. There is 
no secret about this gift of enthusi- 
asm. It is the sure reward of deep, 
honest thought and hard, persistent 
labor.” 

The Present Vital Needs 


I would rather have a sales force 
built up now than a Sales force 
built up at any time in the last 
four or five years. In fact, we have 
right now an opportunity that we 
will probably not have again for 
years to come. We can train our- 
selves and our men to become stu- 
dents of salesmanship. We can- 
not obtain any success this year 
without hard work and study, and 
the same thing is true of every 
man, no matter what his capacity is 
in any institution. Therefore, let 
us look at the present situation as 
an opportunity—a chance to build 
up an organization which can only 
be built up in times of stress, at a 
time when it requires the best that 
we have to make anything out of 
the situation. 

Above all, let us apply to our- 
selves the same rules that we ex- 
pect the lawyer, the banker or the 
doctor to follow. We expect him to 
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be the best informed and we expect 
him to keep reviewing what he has 
already learned; we expect him 
to be on the alert all the time 
as to what is going on, so when the 
time comes that we need his serv- 
ices he can put every ounce of 
energy into the particular tasks as- 
signed to him. After all, isn’t that 
the whole problem as far as our 
daily lives are concerned? We are 
training ourselves from the time we 
get up in the morning to do some- 
thing in a few moments’ time. Most 
sales are the result of a few mo- 
ments’ negotiation. * (We have to 
concentrate into these few moments 
all of our arguments acid all cf car 
persuasiveness to meet what jer- 
haps has been in the prospeci’s 
mind days and weeks.) 

This being the thing that occu- 
pies our greatest effort and enerzy 
and brings us, in an abstract way, 
the greatest amount of satisfaction 
and happiness, we can afford to 
take these opportunities we have 
presented to us to study all phases 
of salesmanship, and we _ should 
train the men we have working for 
us to do likewise. If you can suc- 
ceed in training yourself and your 
men to like and to long for oppor- 
tunities for improving themselves, 
then you have surely succeeded. 


Cleveland Paint Market 
Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
538 Guardian Building, 
Cleveland, May 2. 

f tes demand for paints and var- 

nishes has improved materially and 
is now quite heavy. Large numbers 
of home owners who put off painting 
the last year or two because of high 
prices are now repainting their houses. 
Many men who are either out of work, 
or employed only part of the time, are 
devoting their spare time to doing their 
own painting and are buying their 
paints direct from the retail hardware 
dealers. Consequently, retail merchants 
report good business in these lines. 
There is also a good demand for colors 
in oil, automobile paints and various 
other paint specialties. Prices are un- 
changed. 


Jobbers quote 
paints at $3 per 
$3.25 for white. 


Linseed Oil.—Linseed oil is moving 
in good volume and prices have ad- 
vanced 4c. per gal. since our last re- 
port. 


Jobbers quote linseed oil at 70c. per gal. 
for barrel lots for raw oil and 72c. fer 
boiled oil. 


Turpentine.—Turpentine has again 
advanced 7'4c. from the price quoted 
in our last report and is now quoted 
by jobbers at 78c. per gallon in barrel 
lots. 

White Lead.—The demand for white 
lead is active and prices are unchanged. 


Jobbers qnote hesf quality of white lead 
at 13ec. per Ib 


mixed 


ind 


makes of 
for colors 


best 
gallon 
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Let Your Customers Know You Sell 
McKinney Hardware 


OLORED display cards, booklets, 

catalogs and proofs of the national 
advertisements all help to identify your 
store as McKinney Headquarters. 


These display cards in two colors 
should have a prominent place in your 
windows and on your counters. The book- 
lets should be included in your monthly 
statements. They are sales builders. 
Proofs of the national advertisements, 
suitable for window display, afford ex- 
cellent tie-ups between your store and the 
McKinney nation-wide publicity. 


You should also be interested in the 
generai hardware advertisements for use 
in your local newspapers. Electros of 
these will be furnished on request. 


The hardware dealers who are using 
these sales helps find results marked by 
increased sales. The effectiveness of the 
advertising campaign in benefiting your 
business is strengthened by their constant 
use. Make them work for you. A supply 
of the cards, booklets, proofs and the gen- 
eral hardware advertisements will be 
gladly forwarded to McKinney Dealers. 


Also menufacturers of garage 
and farm building door-hard- 
ware, furniture hardware and 


MCKINNEY 


Hinges and Butts 


McKinney One-Man Trucks. 

These McKinney One-Man 

Trucks eliminate the’ need of 

extra helpers and cut trucking 
costs in 


McKinney MANuFacturinc Co., Pittsburgh. Western Office, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago. Export Representation. 








Products Being 


Washing Machine with Inde- 
pendent Cabinet Frame 


Sunnysuds is the name of a new 
electric washing machine recently 
placed on the market by the Sunny 
Line Appliances, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

The Sunnysuds washer is unique in 
mechanical detail. Contrary to the 
customary practice, the angle iron sup- 
porting skeleton of the cabinet has been 





Sunnysuds Washer 


entirely dispensed with. Instead of a 
cabinet built upon an _ independent 
frame, the cabinet of the Sunnysuds is 
pressed out of heavy steel so stamped 
that each section is perfectly rigid and 
capable of supporting even extraordi- 
nary strains and loads. This single 
innovation enables the manufacturers 
to effect a great saving in manufactur- 
ing costs and to gain at the same time 
attractive appearance combined with 
great strength. 

Within the white enameled frame is 
an oscillating tub constructed of pure 
copper with seams machine folded and 
soldered to assure permanent and 
waterproof joints. Into the bottom of 
the tub are rolled deep corrugations 


Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


which not only act as agitators, but 
increase the beauty of the tub itself 
and add materially to its strength. 
Normal capacity of the tub is six 
sheets. 

Motive power is supplied by a spe- 
cially designed forced draught %4-hp. 
motor built by the Domestic Electric 
Co. of Cleveland. The installation of 
the motor is in accordance with the 
latest practice, it being bolted to a 
wooden cross member to obtain silent 
operation and connected by a line shaft 
to the driving mechanism which is run 
completely enclosed in grease. Special 
attention has been paid to the design 
and finish on the joints of the gear 
housing to prevent seepage of grease. 

On the right side of the washer are 
the two operating levers controlling the 
oscillator and the wringer; the push 
button switch for starting and stop- 
ping the motor being located on the 
forward right-hand corner of the frame 
so as to be within convenient reach, no 
matter where the operator may be 
standing. 

As customary in washers of advanced 
design both tub and wringer can be 
operated simultaneously. Inasmuch as 
the wringer housing is composed en- 
tirely of aluminum, the wringer com- 
plete weighs but 3 lb. To compress 
and release the rolls, the Sunnysuds 
is equipped with a patented aluminum 
wringer which dispenses with turn 
screws, the entire operation being con- 
trolled by a quarter turn of a double- 
handled iever in the center of the top 
cross member of the wringer. Not only 
does this arrangement permit tighten- 
ing and loosening of the rolls to any 
pressure, but it has the advantage of 
a quick-release mechanism in that a 
light tap will spring the rolls more 
than an inch apart. The wringer locks 
in any one of four positions, operation 
being impossible until the locking lever 
is in place. 


One-Piece Roofing Nail Is 
Efficient and Economical 


Simplex roofing nail made by the 
Crescent Brass & Pin Co., Detroit, 


Mich., has many advantages that the 
professional and amateur roofer will 
be quick to appreciate. Being of one 
piece there is no chance of a leak— 
a place for water to cause rust. The 
head is approximately four times the 
size of the average tack as used with 
tins. This bigger base affords a more 
positive grip on the roofing material 
lessening the chance of the wind rip- 
ping or whipping the roof covering 
away from its moorings. 

When tins and tacks are bought, 
each come in a separate box (as a 
rule) the number contained in each car- 
ton always varies and causes more dif- 
ficulty for the man doing the work, 
taking up his time when he might be 
earning money. Then the tin and tack 
method is often a dangerous one as 
the roofer will hold the tins in one 
hand and the tacks in the other, leav- 
ing no opportunity to hold on to pre- 
vent slipping. Often when a tack is 
driven through tins the latter curls and 
leaves no bearing on the roofing. 

The head of the Simplex roofing nail 
is stem riveted on both sides of the 
head which prevents the spike from 
being driven through when applying. 
The nails have good true points, easy 
to drive. The head is curved and when 
driven in does not curl but fastens se- 


Simplex Roofing Nail 


curely. As the stem is smaller than 
the stem of most large-headed nails 
the boards will not split. 

For laying new roofs the one-inch 
tack is recommended for laying roofing 
over shingles the 1%-inch nail is bet- 
ter. Both sizes are packed in 100- 
pound kegs for store stock. 


Reading matter continued on page 108 
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ichards-Wilco 


Are you getting your look-in on con- 
tracts for re-modeling manual training 
schools, installing new equipment, or 
completing equipment for new depart- 
ments just being instituted? 

Out of the Richards-Wilcox line you 
can make selections in types of con- 
struction, price, and convenience, which 
will give you the lead as soon as you get 
out after business. 


Richards-Wilcox manual training 


bench, equipped with Richards-Wilcox 
wood working vises, furnishes the most 


generally satisfactory equipment that 
you can possibly sell. 

All benches are carefully made of the 
finest woods for the purpose, strongly 
put together, and amply equipped for 
practical service. 

Vises are sold either as a part of the 
benches, or as a separate equipment. 


Write for special Catalogue UCI. 


RICHARDS. 
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Shock Absorber for Cars with 
Cantilever Springs 


Marvel shock absorbers are made by 
the Marvel Shock Absorber Corp., 6520 
Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, and are 
designed for use on cars with cantilever 
springs. 

The design of the Marvel absorber is 
unique and unusual in that the canti- 
lever spring of the car is lifted off of 
the axle and suspended in a full float- 
ing hanger free to move. A radius rod 
of spring steel is employed parallel to 
and under the main car spring, and 














Marvel Shock Absorber 


herein, it is said, lies the secret—for 
the weight of the car is still on the 
cantilever spring, but the propelling 
force pushing the axle is in the radius 
rod. Thus a shock to reach the body 
of the car must pass from the axle to 
the pivotal hanger; then the force is 
shunted directly to the roller bearing in 
the pendulum hanger and is drawn off 
by an equalizer spring. 


Luggage Carrier of Varied 
Capacity 


Many advantages of a running board 
luggage carrier quickly come to the 
mind of the average motorist, but often- 
times otherwise efficient carriers mar 
the side of the car by scratching the 
paint or rubbing down the luster. 
Elimination of the latter disagreeable 
feature has been one of the important 
considerations given by the Loxtite 


Carrier Co., 316 Main Street, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.,. in the designing of the 
Loxtite carrier. 

This carrier will not in any way mar 
the beauty of the car, but will keep its 
baggage contents absolutely secure. It 
is very simple to apply and easy to use. 
When not in actual use it is very com- 
pact and can easily be placed in the 
car pockets or under the seat. It will 
attach in a few minutes to any car and 
will lock tightly in place luggage of 
any size or shape. When in use there is 
nothing in sight except the luggage and 
two straps. It may be left on the run- 
ning board complete and ready for use 
without being in any way an eyesore. 

Four small holes are drilled in the 
running board to secure the base plates, 
which are held in place by bolts with 
wing nuts. Two metal uprights are also 
fastened to the board. The uprights 
slip through the-.perforations in the 
running board and help to hold the base 
plates or metal strips in place. Four 
straps hold luggage of any shape or 





Loxtite Carricr Holds Narrow Luggage 


size firmly in an upright position. These 
straps snap into the metal strips. The 
flat metal strips are rounded on top 
and may, if desired, be left in place. 


Non-Glaring Lens Is 
Unbreakable 


Auto headlights should be free from 
dangerous and useless glare, yet they 


must at the same time give efficient 
light to the front so that the driver 
can see the road for proper guidance. 
In most states the law compels the use 














Filmolens 
of special non-glaring lens. Courtesy 
should at all times demand it. 

The Filmolens Sales Co., Newark, 
N. J., offer the trade a non-glaring lens 
that gives good illumination and yet 
will not break. It will not break be- 
cause it is made entirely from a special 
Pyroxylin and may actually be bent 
double without cracking. With the 
Filmolens, as it is called, it is not neces- 
sary to adjust the bulb or make any 
alteration in order to give sufficient 
light without a glare. 

Instead of treating the glare problem 
with prism that deflect light rays, this 
lens is built so that the light ejected 
from the bulb is a bright yet soft, dif- 
fused light that makes posts and signs 
on the sides visible to the driver and is 
not injurious o the approaching driver. 

Filmolens may be installed by any- 
one in a few minutes, taking the place 
of the stock glass lens or being placed 
behind or in front of it. When placed 
outside of a glass lens it offers real pro- 
tection to the easy-breaking glass. 

Filmolens are also made for tail- 
lights in one large size with concentric 
rings on the rim that may be trimmed 
down to fit any of the four standard 
sizes used on tail lamps. This feature 
enables the jobber and dealer to carry 
but one size only and at the same time 
be in position to equip all cars. This 
feature is soon to be incorporated in the 
headlight lens. which is now made in 
the four_standard headlight sizes. 


Reading matter continued on page 110 
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TANAA 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED U. 8S. PATENT OFFICE 


DANDY ASSORTMEN;T 
COPPERIZED STEEL OILERS 


Here is our counter display assortment that every 
jobber and dealer will find helpful in selling Oilers 


It is so artistically designed that it cannot fail to attract the customer's 
attention and promptly remind him of his need of an Oiler. 


‘ A Neat Sample Kit Furnished Free to the 
Jobber’s Salesman. Write Us for Particulars 
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ALL SPOUTS INTERCHANGEABLE—ONE-PIECE BODIES 


Why not display your Oilers where they can be seen instead of hiding them 
away on the shelves? 

The counter display not only helps to sell more Oilers, but saves the clerk’s and 
customer’s time. 

There is a size for the automobile, machine shop, household and general utility 
purposes. 


WHY NOT DISPLAY YOUR OILERS? 


Fills a long felt want for an assortment put up in an attractive display package 
to be set up on the dealer’s counter or show case. 
Contents of Assortment: 


VY Dozen No. 13 Copperized Steel Oilers, 5 ounce '% Dozen No. 14 Copperized Steel Oilers, 5 ounce 
capacity, with 3 inch Straight Spout. capacity, with 9 inch Bent Spout. 


Y%4 Dozen No. 13A Copperized Steel Oilers, 5 '% Dozen No. 14A Copperized Steel Oilers, 1, 
ounce capacity, with 5 inch Straight Spout. pint capacity, with 3 inch Straight Spout. 


Send for a copy of our catalogue and prices 


Eagle Manufacturing Co., Wellsburg, W. Va. 


Established 1894 Incorporated 1897 
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Notes of the Retail Nicene Trade 


RED LEVEL, ALA.—The building oc- 
cupied by the Clark Hardware Co. was 
recently damaged by fire. 


NORFOLK, CONN.—Joseph R. Carroll 
is located here, and not at Norwalk. 
Users of HARDWARE AGE DIRECTORY 
should make correction on page 49. 


ARMINGTON, ILL.—E. L. Sweetnam 
has disposed of his stock of hardware 
and implements to Warren C. Darnall. 


St. Paut, Inp.—Jesse L. Barlow 
has purchased an interest in the St. 
Paul Hardware Co. Catalogs request- 
ed on automobile tires, barn equip- 
ment, bathroom fixtures, belting and 
pee. bicycles, builders’ hardware, 
uilding paper, churns, cream separa- 
tors, crockery and glassware, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, electrical household 
specialties, flashlights, fishing tackle, 
garage hardware, gasoline, gasoline 
engines, guns and ammunition, ham- 
mocks and tents, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, home bar- 
bers’ supplies, incubators, insecticides, 
kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, poul- 
try supplies, prepared roofing, shelf 
hardware, sporting goods, stoves and 
ranges, toys and games, vulcanizing de- 
partment, washing machines and wheel 
toys. 

KANSAS CiTy, Mo.—The Wortham 
Hardware, 4641 Troost Avenue, has 
sustained a fire loss, and requests cat- 
alogs on a general line of hardware. 


PLEASANTON, NEB.—The P. M. Ja- 
cobson Hardware, successor to the 


.Wells Hardware Store, requests cata- 


logs. 

PorT JEFFERSON, N. Y.—Charles S. 
Dickerson has purchased the stock of 
Charles E. Miller. 

SIDNEY, NEB.—The Henry & Robin- 
son Hardware Co., operating a branch 
store at Omaha, has commenced busi- 
ness here. 

DUNELLEN, N. J.—Smalley Bros. will 
occupy additional space about June 1. 
The new store will be connected with 
their present store on North Avenue. 

ELIZABETH, N. J.—George H. Miller 
has disposed of his hardware business 
at 927-931 Elizabeth Avenue, to F. 
Grampp & Sons. 

New York, N. Y.—Sol. Lazarus has 
moved to a new location at 221 East 
Fifty-ninth Street. 

LONG ISLAND City, N. Y.—The Long 
Island Hardware Co is now occupying 
its new quarters at 349-351 Jackson 
Avenue. 

Homer, N. Y.—The Williams Hard- 
ware Co. is purchaser of the business 
of F. E. Williams. This town was 
given as “Horner” in our issue of 
April 14. 

WHITMAN, N. D.—The Michigan 
Mercantile Co. has taken over the stock 
and business of the Lamb hardware 
store. 


Troy, OHI0.—Zerkel Bros. contem- 
plate the installation of a housewares 
department, and request catalogs on a 
line of enamelware, aluminumware, 
woodenware, kitchen cutlery, brooms, 
refrigerators, tinware, china and 
glassware (10c. to 50c.), household 
paints in small cans, mops and other 


such lines of housekeeping necessities 
and package seeds and small garden 
tools. They would also like, if possi- 
ble, to secure kitchen cabinets on con- 
signment. 

CLEVELAND, OHI0O.—The Gordon 
Square Hardware Co. has opened a 
store at 6610 Detroit Avenue, dealing 
in automobile accessories, automobile 
tires, bathroom fixtures, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, crockery 
and glassware, cutlery, electrical 
household specialties, flashlights, fish- 
ing tackle, garage hardware, heat- 
ing stoves, kitchen housefurnishings, 
paints, oils, varnishes and _ glass, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, 
prepared roofing, pumps, silverware, 
sporting goods and stoves and ranges. 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO.—The Bayer Hard- 
ware Co., 117: East Town Street, has 
established itself in business here. 
The following comprises its stock, on 
which catalogs are requested: Barn 
equipment, bathroom fixtures, builders 
hardware, building paper, churns, 
cutlery, electrical household special- 
ties, electrical supplies and equip- 
ment, flashlights, fishing tackle, garage 
hardware, guns and ammunition, 
hammocks and tents, heating stoves, 
home barbers’ supplies, kitchen house- 
furnishings, lubricating oils, me- 
chanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, plumbing department, poul- 
try supplies, prepared roofing, shelf 
hardware, silverware, sporting goods, 
stoves and ranges, toys and games, 
washing machines and wheel toys. 

LEWISTON, OHIO.—C. E. Cook and 
O. C. House, successors to Ira Griffith, 
request catalogs on a line of automobile 
accessodies, phonographs and sewing 
machines, which they have added to 
their stock. 


Wooster, OHI0O.—John C. Schultz 
has retired from the firm of the Woos- 
ter Hardware Co. The firm name 
will remain unchanged. 


NASH, OKLA.—The H. W. Woelke 
Hardware Co., owner of the Nash 
Hardware Co. stock, requests catalogs 
on automobile accessories, automobile 
tires, barn equipment, belting and 
packing, builders’ hardware, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glass- 
ware, cutlery, dairy supplies, electrical 
household specialties, electrical sup- 
plies and equipment, flashlights, fish- 
ing tackle, furnaces, garage hardware, 
gasoline engines, guns and ammuni- 
tion, hammocks and tents, harness, 
heating stoves, heavy hardware, incu- 
bators, kitchen cabinets, kitchen house- 
furnishings, linoleum and oil cloth, lu- 
bricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, phonographs, 
plumbing department, poultry sup- 
plies, pumps, refrigerators, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting goods, 
stoves and ranges, tin shop, toys and 
games, washing machines and wheel 
toys. 

HENRYETTA, OKLA.—The Allison & 
Ellard Hardware Co. will in the near 
future move here from Coalgate. 


HosBarRT, OKLA.—Bolon’s Hardware 
will, about August 1, occupy its new 
two-story brick building with a com- 
plete stock of hardware, etc. Cata- 
logs requested on a line of phono- 
graphs, toys and bathroom fixtures. 
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ALLENTOWN, Pa.—Frederick G, 
Knauss has become a member of the 
7 of the M. C. Ebbecke Hardware 

0. 

CANONSBURG, Pa.—The stock of H., 
Klahr, 183 East Pike Street, has been 
damaged by fire. 


JOHNSTOWN, Pa.—Snook’s  Hard- 
ware, 219 Franklin Street, which re- 
cently suffered a fire loss, is occupying 
temporary quarters at 220 Franklin 
Street. The firm requests catalogs on 
automobile accessories, bathroom fix- 
tures, builders’ hardware, buildin 
paper, cutlery, electrical househol 
specialties, farm implements, flash- 
lights, fishing tackle, garage hardware, 
gasoline engines, guns and ammuni- 
tion, heavy hardware, insecticides, lu- 
bricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, phonographs, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, 
prepared roofing, pumps, refrigerators 
shelf hardware, sporting goods and 
toys and games. 


WALHALLA, S. C.—The Whitmire 
Marrett Hardware Co., which opened a 
store here several months ago, requests 
catalogs on the following: Bathroom 
fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, 
builders’ hardware, churns, crockery 
and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
dynamite, electrical household speci- 
alities, electrical supplies and equip- 
ment, farm implements, flashlights, 
fishing tackle, furnaces, gasoline en- 
gines, guns and ammunition, ham- 
mocks and tents, harness, heating 
stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers 
supplies, kitchen cabinets, kitchen 
housefurnishings, linoleum and _ oil 
cloth, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and_ glass, 
plumbing department, poultry sup- 
plies, pumps, refrigerators, sewing ma- 
chines, shelf hardware, silverware, 
sporting goods, stoves, ranges and tin 
shop. 

DALHART, TEX.—The Dalhart Hard- 
ware Co., doing both a wholesale and 
retail business, will erect a new store 
building. 

Fort Puan, N. Y.—The George H. 
McCormick Hardware Co. has been re- 
organized and the name of the concern 
changed to the Mac Hardware Co. The 
business was established in 1830, and 
is both wholesale and retail. Branch 
stores are conducted at Oswego and 
Fulton, N. Y. 


TUCKAHOE, N. Y.—Cornell Bros. aré 
now located in their new quarters. 


NortH WILKEsBoRO, N. C.—The 

Jenkins Hardware Co., wholesaler and 
retailer, will remodel its store, install a 
new front and erect an addition to its 
store building. 
_ West Hosoken, N. J.—The A. 
Schneider Hardware Co. is now located 
at 535 Hackensack Plank Road, where 
a wholesale and retail business will be 
conducted. 

ANSONIA, OHIO.—A. E. Searle re- 
quests catalogs on a general line 0 
hardware. 

CLEVELAND, OHI0.—The J. S. Bros 
Hardware Co. has moved to a new 
location at 5656-5658 Broadway, and 
increased its stock by the addition of 
a line’ of. furniture and phonographs. 
Catalogs requested on furniture. 








